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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A NOVEMBER IDYL. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


They stand beside the empty hearth 
And build the fuel high; 

He brings the logs, she piles the cones, 
And both the match apply; 

With eager flame and fragrant smoke, 
Upsprings the glowing ember; 

Heartsome and beautiful it burns, 
The first fire of November. 


And while they view the lovely sight, 
Steals an unbidden guest: 

Gentle his step and soft his glance ; 
They smile—you know the rest— 

Love lights a flame within their hearts ; 
Ah! long shall they remember 

How youth and maid together built 
The first fire of November. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Women lawyers have at last been ad- 
mitted to practice in the French courts, 
after a five-years’ battle. The movement 
for equal rights goes steadily forward, 
victory after victory. 





More than twelve thousand women are 
registered to vote this year in Boston, a 
gain of about four thousand over last 
year, as last year showed a gain of several 
thousand over the year before. Yet they 
still say women will not vote after the 
novelty has worn off. 





-=—-o--— 


On Dec 3, the opening night of the 
National Suffrage Bazar in New York 
City, a reception will be given to those 
pioneer suffragists, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, or to as many of them as may 
be able to be present. 


-=—*-o 


Let no one fail to read the noteworthy 
article on ‘‘Georgia Women in Politics,” 
by Mrs. Edward T. Brown, which we re- 
publish from the Atlanta Journal. So 
clear and excellent a statement of the 
question has seldom been made as by this 
Southern woman. 











An anonymous critic of Colorado wom- 
en is asserting in Eastern papers that 
their behavior on election day was such 
as could not be viewed without grief by 
any person who values modesty in women. 
Secretary of the Navy Long is supposed to 
have as high a regard for feminine mod- 
esty as most people, and he expresses 
himself as delighted with what he saw of 
the women’s voting in Colorado. After 
spending election day in that State, he 





has returned to Washington a stronger 
advocate of equal suffrage than ever. His 
daughter, Miss Margaret Long, who voted 
for President this year in Colorado Springs, 
has written for the College Equal Suffrage 
League of Massachusetts a glowing ac- 
count of equal suffrage in Colorado. 

Bishop Potter's letter to Mayor Van 
Wyck, of New York, is a temperate and 
powerful presentation of a state of things 
which is almost incredibly disgraceful, 
yet which has been well known for a long 
time to exist in New York City. In con- 
sequence of the present agitation, Richard 
Croker, on the eve of his departure for 
Europe, issued orders that the municipal 
regulations forbidding open and flagrant 
solicitation to vice should be enforced, and 
at once they were enforced, and the out- 
ward aspect of the city has been changed 
in the twinkling of an eye. 
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A stronger object-lesson has seldom 
been presented to thoughtful women than 
the frightful condition of the East Side 
laid bare by Bishop Potter’s letter, and 
the speed with which that condition was 
changed at the command of one man, 
because that man is known to control a 
great number of votes. If the mothers of 
New York had the ballot, it would be 
Bishop Potter, not Richard Croker, who 
would have the larger number of voters 
behind him, and whose wishes would be 
respected. As it is, the friends of good 
government in New York feel but little 
encouraged by the present improvement, 
believing that it is only temporary, and 
that it can only be temporary while both 
political parties in the city are ruled by 
corrupt “‘bosses,’’ preferring the revenue 
from the protection of vice to the ap- 
proval of respectable citizens. 


The story of Mollie Weinstein, fifteen 
years old, is an illustration of what has 
been allowed to go on in New York un- 
punished. Last week the agents of the 
Gerry Society rescued the girl from a 
notorious resort on East Tenth Street. 
Six weeks ago she was lured from home 
by a young man who calls himself \Cchen, 
but whose real name is said by the police 
to be Watson. He made love to the girl, 
representing himself as a clerk earning 
good wages; but when he had got her 
into his power, he acknowledged himself 
to be a professional pickpocket, and com- 
pelled her to lead a dissolute life, selling 
her to two houses of ill-fame in succes- 
sion. Her father applied to the police, 
who would not help him. The Gerry 
Society then took up the case; their agents 
found the girl, and took her father to the 
house where she was. When Mollie saw 
him she threw her arms around his neck 
and fainted. Her father offered to forgive 
her and take her home, ‘For God’s sake, 
do, father,” said the girl. ‘I don’t want 





to be bad. I was fooled. I want to go 
home and be decent.’’ The New York 
Sun says: 


The Gerry agents and the police who 
recognized ‘“‘Cohen” after his arrest say 
that they know of five other girls whom 
he has ruined and sold like the Weinstein 
girl. Agent Barclay asserts that there is 
an organized gang of young men on the 
lower East Side who made a business of 
ruining young girls and selling them to 
dive-keepers in the district, and that they 
boast publicly of their success, 


If there were a few mothers on the jury 
before whom that young man is tried, it 
is likely that he would receive a punish- 
ment which would be a warning to others. 





THE CALENDAR SCHEME: AN EASY WAY 
TO RAISE MONEY. 


Although the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association has decided not to 
hold a Fair this season, it does not foliow 
that it has all the money it needs for the 
current year. An addition of $1,000 to its 
treasury at the present time would greatly 
increase its efficiency, and enable it to 
take up certain phases of work that may 
otherwise be neglected. Never has there 
been a time when public sentiment favor- 
able to woman suffrage was gaining in 
volume and strength as now, and never 
has the call for honest and judicious work 
been as imperative as now. It is there- 
fore proposed to raise the sum of $1,000 
as soon as possible, through the ‘calendar 
scheme,”’ which is just now very popular. 
This “scheme” is very simple, involves 
very little work, requires only a faithful 
following of the little details, and is, in 
brief, as follows: 

1, One woman serves as the Year, and 
appoints thirteen other women—who rep- 


resent thirteen lunar months—to serve as 
the Months of the year. 

| 2. These thirteen women appoint fifty- 
| two other womep,— who represent the 
fifty two weeks of the year,—each one of 
the thirteen women appointing four wom- 
en to serve as Weeks. 

3. These fifty two women, representing 
weeks, will now appoint three hundred 
and sixty-five other women to represent 
the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year—each one of the fifty-two women 
appointing seven women to serve as Days. 

4. Now we come to Hours. There are 
twenty-four hours in a day, and 8,760 
hours in a year; but we do not follow the 
plan as given above in dealing with these. 

But how is money derived from this 
“scheme?” In this way: 

1. The woman representing the Year 
not only appoints thirteen women to serve 
as months, but pays $2 00. 

2. Each one of the thirteen Months, be- 
sides appointing four women as Weeks, 
pays $1.00, making $13 in all from the 
Months. 

3. Each one of the fifty-two Weeks, be- 
sides appointing seven women to serve as 
Days, pays 50 cents, making a total of $26 
from the Weeks. 

4. Each one of the three hundred and 
sixty-five Days pays 25 cepts, amounting 
in all to $91.25 from the Days. 

5. The 8,760 Hours pay 10 cents each, 
making a large total of $876; and the 
whole “scheme,” fully carried out, will 
put into the treasury the handsome sum 
of $1,008! The manner of collecting the 
Hours’ money will be explained later, 
when we reach it. 

It has been settled that the president of 
the Association shall serve as the Year. I 
have accepted the appointment, and have 
already appointed more than half the 
Months, whom I will announce in next 
week’s JOURNAL. I shall be glad to hear 
from our friends throughout the State, 
concerning this plan, which seems to me 
as easy as “rolling off a log,’’ to borrow 
a homely phrase. Direct to me at Melrose, 
Mass., enclosing a stamp for reply. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


TIME TO SEND GOODS FOR BAZAR. 





Remember that Nov. 29 is the latest 
day on which goods ought to be shipped 
from Massachusetts to the Bazar. If sent 
by the United States Express, address 
them ‘‘Lucy Stone Table, National Suf- 
frage Bazar, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City.”’ If sent by any other 
express, or by mail, address them ** Lucy 
Stone Table, care Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, 2008 American Tract Society Build- 
ing, New York City.” It is better to send 
them direct to New York when practic- 
able, but those who cannot conveniently 
do this may send them a day or two 
before Nov. 29, to 3 Park Street, Boston, 
and they will be forwarded. 
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VIRGINIE DEMONT-BRETON. 





In one of the salons devoted to modern 
French art in the Grand Palais of the 
Beaux-Arts at the recent Exposition in 
Paris, I was especially attracted one day 
by a group of three or four paintings 
signed Adrien Demont. One called ‘‘La 
Nuée’’ was just a view of sky and earth, 
but in it the great billowy clouds, rose- 
flushed with the setting sun, were rolling 
up, seeming to gleam and glow and pale 
and flush into color again before one’s 
gaze. The very atmosphere was trans- 
ferred to the canvas by the incomparable 
art of the painter. Another was a cloud 
effect over sea instead of land; and still 
another was an ideal figure-piece called 
‘*Les Daniides,’’ where great rocks jutted 
out into the sea, and a brilliant ray of sun- 
set fell on the deep shade of the trees in 
the background of hills. Ona rock lay a 
female figure—a Daniide, face downward, 
peering over the edge of the rock into a 
burning crater below. 

A little later I came upon a group by 
Mme. Virginie Demont-Bréton, the wife 
of the artist and the daughter of the 
famous Jules Bréton, and her pictures: 
‘*Hommes de Mer,” ‘‘Giotto,’’ ‘Dans I’ eau 
bleue,” and ‘‘Alma Mater,” made their 
own impression of power, of great vigor 
of touch, and of an artist’s dreams of 
ideal beauty. 

Still later in the Portuguese galleries I 
came upon portraits of these married 
artists as painted by Salgado. M. Demont 
was represented standing, a finely poised 
figure with a very typical French face, 
with the dark hair and moustache and 





dark, brilliant eyes. ‘They are still in the 





thirties, M. Demont and Mme. Demont- 
Bréton, and she is painted as standing on 
the stairway in her chateau, leaning over 
the balustrade, a bunch of paint-brushes 
in her band. Not beautiful, she bas an 
expressive countenance, and her deep 
blue eyes, dark bair, and sunny brightness 
leave a charming impression. In the 
sculpture garden were also busts of these 
two artists done by Houssin They are 
each prominent in French life, both as 
artists and as leaders in general progress. 
Mme. Demont-Bréton is perhaps the 
most influential woman in France in what 
—for want of a better term—we call the 
woman movement, It isshe who was the 
originator of the idea of the Palais des 
Femmes. Their home is forty miles out 
of Paris, where they have a beautiful 
chateau, and they are rich in genius, hope, 
and happiness, as well as the possessors 
of large estates. M. Demont isa man of 
great personal distinction, and as an 
artist he is destined to leave a deep im- 
press on the age. The home of Jules 
Bréton has always been an intellectual 
centre, and his daughter grew up in the 
realm of ideas. Among the most interest- 
ing women to be met in France is this 
brilliant and energetic young artist and 
thinker, Mme. Virginie Demont-Bréton. 
LILIAN WHITING. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held in the 
parlors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 27, at 3 P. M. 
Miss Anna Barrows, editor of the Ameri- 
can Kitchen Magazine, will be the lec- 
turer of the afternoon. Her subject will 
be ‘Housekeeping as a Profession,” a 
topic which, by years of study and prac- 
tice, she is perfectly competent to discuss. 
She will consider it from the educational 
and economical poiut of view. Miss Bar- 
rows is regarded throughout the country, 
among the people, as a most successful 
demonstrator of the best methods of pre- 
paring wholesome and economical food, 
as most wise in her suggestions relating 
to the various branches of household 
work, and all her teaching leads to a 
simpler, more intelligent and happier 
order of domestic life. 

I have been her guest in the home of 
her parents at Fryeburg, Maine, where I 
have witnessed her skill in the daily prep- 
aration of the food for a family of six and 
eight people in the hot month of August. 
The cooking was performed over an oil 
stove of two burners, aided by a one- 
burner lamp, and the dinners served were 
always of three courses, at least. While 
doing this daily, she gave each day a 
demonstration lecture in cooking at the 
Chautauqua Assembly at ‘* Martha’s 
Grove,’ on the edge of the town, large 
audiences being in attendance to learn of 
her; canned fruit regularly, in which the 
large garden abounded; and found time to 
hunt out rare old books for me, from her 
father’s library, which overflows into al- 
most all rooms of the house save the 
kitchen and parlor. I came home rich in 
domestic suggestions, which have been of 
use to me, 

Miss Barrows has been nominated by 
the Public School Association of Boston 
as one of its candidates for the school 
board. She will carry a new element into 
that severely criticised and inharmonious 
body, if elected—and she will not quarrel, 
Miss Barrows is also a suffragist—an addi- 
tional recommendation. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, President. 








~~ — 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


After a fierce debate, extending over 
five years, the French Senate, on Nov. 17, 
finally passed a bill which long ago passed 
the Chamber of Deputies, to allow women 
lawyers to plead in the French courts, 
The opponents made desperate efforts and 
sarcastic speeches, but the bill had a small 
majority. Mlle. Jeanne Chauvin, who had 
been retained to defend Deroulede in his 
recent trial for high treason, but who 
was denied the privilege, will make her 
first appearance as a pleader next month, 
when she will defend the wife in a society 
divorce case. There are said to be ten 
other women lawyers in France. 

Miss Meta Cowles, of Greene, Chenango 
County, N. Y., has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the United States District and Cir- 
cuit Courts by Judge Coxe. She is the 
first woman practitioner in the United 
States Court in that judicial district. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mme. SARAH GRAND will come to this 
country in January, and will lecture on 
“The Human Quest” and ‘Mere Man.” 


PROFESSOR ELLEN Hayes of Wellesley 
has been elected State Superintendent of 
Franchise by the Massachusetts W. C. T.U. 


Mrs. GrorGE M. JEFFERY, of South 
Orange, N. J., will have charge of the 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton table at the Suf- 
frage Bazar. 

Mrs. G. W. Barrp is said to be the 
only woman ever elected to fill the high- 
est office in a State Grange. She is 
master of the Minnesota State Grange, 
which is maintained in a prosperous con- 
dition through her tireless work in behalf 
of the order. 

Mrs. THECDORE ROOSEVELT has de- 
clined the presidency of the national 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Mrs. Adlai Stevenson served in that posi- 
tion when her husband was vice president. 
Mrs. Roosevelt never has been a member 
of the organization, and will not become 
one now, 8o it is reported. 

Miss FRANCES BENJAMIN has been mak- 
ing views of Miss Susan B. Anthony’s 
home in Rochester. Miss Anthony her- 
self will be the central figure in most of 
them. These photographs will be arranged 
in an album, which will form a fitting 
souvenir of the Suffrage Bazar, and will 
undoubtedly have a large sale. 


Mrs. CELIA B, WHITEHEAD, formerly of 
New Jersey, now of Colorado, writes from 
Denver: “I voted for president for the 
first time on Nov. 6. The polling place 
in my precinct was in a private house. 
My son (it was also his first vote for presi- 
dent) and I walked to the polls together 
and put in our votes. Everything was as 
quiet and orderly as a church meeting.’ 


Mrs, FLORENCE Howe HALLt is coming 
to New England Jan. 5, and again early in 
February, for lectures. She has a few 
dates still open. Her new talks are on 
**China, Changes During the Last Half 
Century,” ‘‘ Famous Women I Have Met,”’ 
and “American Women in American 
Homes.” Mrs. Hall may be addressed 
at Plainfield, N. J. When in Boston, she 
will be the guest *. her mother, Mra. 
Julia Ward Howe, a 241 Beacon Street. 


Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPoFFORD will 
give two copies of *‘Old Madame,”’ with 
her autograph on the title-page, to the 
Lucy Stone table at the coming Suffrage 
Bazar. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will give 
an autograph copy of her ‘‘Reminiscences,”’ 
Mrs. Livermore several copies of ‘'My 
Story of the War,’’ Miss Alice Brown her 
‘Meadow Grass,’’ Miss Lilian Whiting 
“The World Beautiful,’’ Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
of “ellesley, her new book on mathe- 
matics, and more volumes are constantly 
coming in. William Dean Howells and 
John Hay have each given a book to the 
exhibit of their respective States. Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Kingsbury has sent to the 
Lucy Stone table one of the earliest works 
in behalf of equal rights ever published in 
this country, ‘‘Letters on the Equality of 
the Sexes and the Condition of Women,”’ 
by Sarah M. Grimké, of South Carolina, 
This volume long antedated the organ- 
ized movement for equal rights. It has 
been for many years out of print, and is 


very rare. Mrs. Kingsbury estimates its 
price at $5. It ought to bring that with 
ease. 


QUEEN AMELIE of Portugal, who lately 
saved a boatman from drowning at Cas- 
coes, is an expert swimmer, and has saved 
more than one life. She once rescued her 
own child from drowning in the Tagus. 
She has several times thrown herself into 
the water and swum to the rescue upon 
seeing some one in danger, and she has a 
medal for life-saving. The Queen has 
also studied medicine, and was able not 
long ago to dress the wounds of a wood- 
cutter who met with an accident in a 
lonely wood through which she happened 
to be passing. The people of Lisbon are 
fond of telling how the Queen left her car- 
riage to attend to a poor girl who had 
fainted in the street, and one can hardly 
remain in the Portuguese capital a day 
without hearing stories of such incidents. 
Queen Amélie holds modern ideas on 
many subjects. In a book of questions, 
in answer to the query, ‘‘What quality 
does a woman most admire in a man?’’ 
the Queen wrote: ‘Purity in a man is 
surely as grand and ennobling as purity in 
awoman. The most contemptible of all 
things is a mag with a ‘rickety reputation’ 
sneering at the woman who is not exactly 
comme il faut.” 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Important action was taken at the 
meeting last week of the trustees of Clark 
University, Springfield, Mass. It was 
voted that the University admit women as 
candidates for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, and confer that degree with 
out distinction of sex. 

The Boston Mount Holyoke Alumn® 
met last Saturday. Mrs. Mary Tuttle 
Bourdon, president of the association, in- 
troduced, as the guest of the afternoon, 
Miss Mary G. Williams, Ph, D., who is at 
the head of the Greek department at 
Mount Holyoke. Miss Williams gave an 
interesting address on the ‘‘Aims, Work, 
and Support of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens,” giving a his- 
tory of the school, its particular advan- 
tages, and some account of the excava- 
tions for which it has been responsible, 
especially at Corinth. Mount Holyoke is 
one of the colleges which contribute to the 
support of the American school. 

Mrs Wealthy Shepard Cooley, of Chico- 
pee, Mass., the first student to register at 
Mount Holyoke, Nov. 8, 1837, was present 
at the observance of Founder’s Day. The 
announcement on this day of a gift of $50,- 
000, for a new dormitory to be called 
‘‘Mead Hall,’’ was inadvertently credited 
to Smith College in the last issue of the 
Woman's JournNAL. Mr. John Dwight 
has added $15,000 to his original gift of 
$60,000 for a new art building, which will 
be begun without delay. 


Mrs. Kate Anderson Wadsworth, for 
four years former director of the Wom- 
en’s Gymnasium of the Chicago Univer- 
sity, last Saturday addressed the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women at Boston Univer- 
sity, on ‘The Physical Conditions of 
College Women.’”’ Mrs. Wadsworth is 
the sister of Professor Anderson, of Yale, 
who, it has been said, stands at the head 


of the physical culture movement in 
America. Mrs. Wadsworth held the 
closest atiention of her audience. At 


the Chicago University physical training 
is a feature of the course for each stu- 
dent from the beginning to the end, It 
is held that the mind must not be devel- 
oped at the expense of the body, and 
every student who enters must pass a 
physical examination. A perfect physical 
proportion was accounted rare, Empha- 
sis was laid upon the necessity of keeping 
the circulation normal and of eating regu- 
lar meals. Poor food will undermine the 
strength quickly and effectually. Stu- 
dents who are forced to economize are 
most apt to do so on their meals; but bad 
circulation and poor and scanty food 
make a sluggish brain. Miss Helen Black- 
well, director of the gymnasium of Bos- 
ton University, told of the practical work 
being done there, and of the development 
of the department since it was begun fif- 
teen years ago. Work in the gymnasium 
is now compulsory for the freshman year. 

The total registration of students for 
this year at Wellesley is 716. At the 
November meeting of the trustees, Presi- 
dent Hazard sketched the administrative 
organization of the present year. No 
dean has been appointed, but the routine 
academic duties have been placed in the 
hands of the secretary of the college, Miss 
Ellen F. Pendleton. 


The Emanuel Club of Radcliffe College 
recently listened to an address on the 
‘‘Influence of Traders in the South Seas,” 
by Mrs. George Francis Garland, lately 
missionary to one of the Caroline Islands. 
Mrs. Garland is now stationed on the 
evangelistic ship, The Morning Star, which 
plies between the islands of the South 
Seas, and she speaks with authority of 
the great harm being done the natives 
by the introduction of illicit articles 
of merchandise. She has studied the 
situation carefully, and gave it as her 
opinion that only by legislation can the 
importation of the ‘‘vices of civilization” 
be prevented. 

Among the new courses offered this 
year ac Smith College are courses in 
modern Greek and archeology by Miss 
Boyd, A. B., ’92, who has been studying 
in the American School of Archxology at 
Athens. 

It is the custom at the University of 
California to give the senior offices to 
young women during the first half of the 
year. Miss Muriel Eastman, who was 
recently elected president of the senior 
class, has won distinction in the Univer- 
sity by her literary work. She is at 
present associate editor of the Daily Cali- 
fornian, and has done much writing for 
the Occident, the college weekly. She 
won a prize offered by that paper for the 
best literary production, open to all 
students. 





The Western College for Women at Ox- 
ford, O., has begun its forty-seventh year 





under auspicious circumstances. Presi- 
dent Leila 8S. McKee, Ph. D., is assisted by 
a larger faculty than ever before. That of 
music is particularly strong. The enter- 
ing students are better prepared than 
usual, which is especially gratifying, as the 
classical course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is the only course now 
offered. A large proportion of the new 
students are daughters of graduates of the 
college. 


The Royal Victoria College for Women, 
Montreal, Canada, was formally opened 
on Nov. 1. It is Lord Strathcona’s gift to 
McGill University and to the women of 
Canada, and was built and endowed asa 
mgmorial of Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee. It is a large substantial gray 
stone building, in the Scotch baronial 
style, standing in the midst of well-kept 
lawns, with a fine campus at the back for 
basket ball, tennis and other outdoor 
sports. In front of the building stands a 
statue of the Queen, a metal cast from a 
design by the Princess Louise. The edi 
fice is fitted up with taste, and has a gym- 
nasium filled with appliances necessary 
for the physical development of the stu- 
dents. The instruction is partiy coéduca- 
tional and partly separate. The students 
may take an ordinary B. A. course en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, in their own 
college, but for special and honor courses 
they must go to McGill, All the scien- 
tific work is coéducational, and the stu- 
dents of the Royal Victoria College, as 
students of McGill University, have the 
use of the University library, museum, 
laboratories and botanic gardens. The 
staff of the college consists principally 
of Oxford and Cambridge women, the 
warden, Miss Hilda Oakley, being a grad- 
uate of Somerville College, Oxford, 
Although the Royal Victoria College 
was opened only a year ago, the presence 
of women at McGill is not an innovation. 
In 1883 classes were organized for women, 
separate for the most part from those of 
the men, but under identical conditions, 
and long before special courses of lectures 
for women were arranged, mainly through 
the instrumentality of the late principal, 
Sir William Dawson, who was much inter- 
ested in the higher education of women. 
The lack of funds delayed the admission 
of women as regular students for some 
time after the college authorities saw the 
necessity for some such action; but Lord 
Strathcona removed this difficulty, and the 
further expansion of the work, so far as 
it has been a matter of finances, has been 
entirely due to his generosity. He is 
therefore regarded, naturally, as the pa- 
tron saint of the women students, and he 
is toasted at all their banquets. The 
women graduates of McGill have done 
honor to their alma mater. They have 
won a full score of gold medals, and one 
of them, Miss Carrie M. Derrick, is the 
first woman ever appointed on the staff of 
McGill University. Miss Derrick is dem- 
onstrator in botany, and though she has 
had many tempting offers from other in- 
stitutions, she prefers remaining in Mon- 
treal. Another student, Miss A. F. Mc 
Lean, has just resigned from the staff of 
the Royal Victoria to become dean of a 
women’s college in Florida. 


President Charles F. Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve University, is to address the 
Association of the College and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
in Philadelphia, Nov. 30, on the question: 
“Should the education of women differ 
from that of men ?”’ F. M. A, 


-*o- 


WESTERN WOMEN FARMERS. 








One of the most picturesque instances 
of the woman farmer is furnished by Miss 
Gates, a trained nurse of this city, says 
the N. Y. Tribune. She went West for 
her health shortly before the opening of 
the Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma. She was 
living in Guthrie, Okla., and decided that 
she might as well become a landed propri- 
etor. The homestead claims of 160 acres 
were to be assigned to those first ‘‘stak- 
ing’’ or marking them after the hour des- 
ignated for the ‘‘opening.’’ Miss Yates 
took advantage of her vicinity to the Strip 
to look it over in advance and select her 
claim. The opening day she crossed the 
line a minute after the hour (a minute be- 
fore would have invalidated her rights), 
seated on a plough to which two heavy 
horses were attached, and ‘‘made the 
run,”’ the first on the Strip. 

Her clever idea was to ‘‘stake the claim”’ 
by a ploughed furrow, beginning on the 
outer edge. In this way she inclosed the 
land in incontestable fashion. She hada 
hired man with her, but she drove the 
plough. The next day a small cabin was 
built for the hired man. She lived in 
Guthrie until a tiny house could be 
built, then took personal possession. Five 
years of residence were required to per- 
fect the claim, but at the end of two 
years the young woman was ready to re- 
turn to the East, and transferred her 
rights to a settler who paid enough for 
the claim to give the enterprising pre 
emptor a clear profit of more than $1,000. 





She had seeded sixty acres to cotton and 
the remainder to corn and wheat, and 
was employing fifty negro hands when she 
transferred the claim. 

Another nurse ‘timber claimed’ a 
homestead, which is done by planting 
trees in treeless soil. She set out 320 
trees, built a log cabin, and sent for her 
family in Sweden, consisting of mother, 
sister, and brother. She has become the 
physician of the surrounding homesteads, 
and is making a good living. 


THE INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF SCHOOL- 
GIRLS. 





The first necessity for the preservation 
of good health is a constant supply of 
pure air, in all our waking and sleeping 
hours; 2,000 cubic feet each hour is neces. 
sary for every human being; this is the 
minimum for scientific ventilation. With 
this necessity in mind, see how inadequate 
is the supply vouchsafed us, in our fash- 
ionable receptions and dinners, school- 
houses, theatres, churches, and public 
conveyances, If we calculate the number 
of cubic feet in the various apartments 
where we spend our lives, we shall see 
that we breathe the same air many times 
in one hour. Every exhalation of the 
breath is laden with carbonic acid gas, and 
five-eighths of the impurities of the sys- 
tem are thrown off through the skin; 
what, then, must be the atmosphere of an 
apartment where ten people, more or less, 
have been confined any length of time? 
Imagine a schoolhouse with one hundred 
children in @ succession of badly aired 
rooms six hours in the day, and then con- 
trast the air they get with what they need. 
This would be a more valuable sum in 
arithmetic than any yet laid down by the 
mathematicians. 

Horace Mann, the only member on the 
Board of Education in Massachusetts in 
his day who appreciated the importance 
of a generous supply of pure air in the 
public schools, well said: 

Seeing that the atmosphere is forty 
miles deep all around the globe, it isa 
useless piece of economy to breathe it 
more than once. If we had to trundle it 
in wheelbarrows to fill our houses, there 
might be some sense in such parsimony; 
but we are niggards of air, of which we 
have so much, and prodigals of health, of 
which we have so little. 

Though we have schools in many locali- 
ties bearing the name of Horace Mann, 
yet, on entering, you encounter the fetid 
atmosphere, growing worse and worse as 
you enter the recitation rooms where the 
innocents, with flushed cheeks and aching 
heads, are puzzling their brains over im- 
aginary problems that have no application 
whatever to every-day life. 

I was once, many years ago, invited to 
listen to a lecture on ventilation, in Cor- 
nell University, by a distinguished profes. 
sor. The room was crowded, and the 
atmosphere when I entered was already 
unbearable,—not a door or window left 
open. At the close, | was introduced to 
the professor. Thanking him for his lec- 
ture, I said: “I should have enjoyed it 
much more, if there had been some open 
windows through which the carbonic acid 
gas, against whose evil influences you 
warned us, could have escaped.” I am 
happy to say I left him blushing. 

Another teacher, lecturing on ventila- 
tion, once complained to me that my 
daughter had been very impertinent to 
her. With surprise, I asked: ‘‘What did 
she say?” She replied: “Stepping on her 
chair, she pulled down the window, and 
said, ‘Pray let us have some pure air. 
With sixteen scholars in this little room, 
we must have breathed the air twenty 
times over already. Isn’t it a good thing, 
Miss P., to use knowledge as fast as we 
get it?’?’”? “Why,” said J, “I am more 
proud of her than ever, to think she uses 
so readily the knowledge she acquires. 
Your class is equally indebted to you for 
the lecture, and to my daughter for its 
prompt application.” 

It is a pity that in all our colleges and 
schools there is not some bright pupil in 
every class to demand her inalienable, 
God-given right to 2,000 cubic feet of air 
every hour. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


-_--_ 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


Mrs. ©, E, Clark, the new colonial sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of West Australia, is one of the 
most energetic and best-known women in 
the colony. As superintendent of fran- 
chise and legislative work, she labored 
faithfully in behalf of needed changes in 
the laws, and was partly successful. Our 
Federation says of Mrs. Clark: 


More than any other one woman in 
Western Australia, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Lady Onslow, the wife of our 
present Administrator, she bas worked 
for the extension of the suffrage to women; 
indeed, this has been her great work since 
coming to the colony, and has been 1 ub- 
licly acknowledged, not only by the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, but 
by the Woman’s Electoral League, and 
many prominent politicians who have 
been working in ourcause. Since the bill 





was passed she has been untiring in her 
efforts to educate the women of West 
Australia for their new responsibilities. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Womanhood Suffrage League of New 
South Wales, Mr. Logan, M. P., congratu- 
lated the women on getting so near to the 
goal of their desires. The women had 
been disappointed time and again in their 
aspirations for the franchise; but now a 
government had come into power which 
was bold enough to put an Adult Suffrage 
Bill in its platform. The Premier had 
definitely said that before this session 
closed, a bill would be introduced to give 
women the suffrage. The government 
would do all in its power to fulfill its 
promises to the women of New South 
Wales. There was no reason at all why 
women, who had the same rights of na- 
tionhood, and who were called upon to 
fulfill the same responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, should not have the same political 
rights as men. He hoped that next year 
they would be able to disband their 
league, its work being done. Another 
M. P. said he had seen the working of 
womanhood suffrage in South Australia 
three years before, and had been con- 
verted. 

Mrs. Julian Ashton, one of the pioneer 
suffragists of New South Wales, has lately 
died. She was a journalist of note, and 
had frequently used her opportunities to 
promote the suffrage work. For years 
she prepared the book reviews of the Syd- 
ney Daily Telegraph. Only a week before 
her unexpected death, Mrs. Ashton was 
nominated by a representative body of 
women as the leading literary woman of 
the Australian mother colony. F. M. A. 





GEORGIA CLUB-WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

For months past leading club-women in 
Georgia have been working in behalf of 
certain measures which have been brought 
before the State Legislature now in ses- 
sion. The nature and need of these meas- 
ures were admirably presented by Mr. 
Edward T. Brown, in an address on 
‘*‘Women and Politics,” at the recent meet- 
ing of the Georgia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. The position taken by Mrs. 
Brown regarding the political rights and 
obligations of women is significant, and 
is indicative of the working of the suf- 
frage leaven in the South. The address 
was published in full in the Atlanta 
Journal. The following extracts will 
show its excellence, and the attitude and 
efforts of Georgia women: 

A few months ago the industrial com- 
mittee sent out letters to the fifty organ- 
ized woman’s clubs in this State, with the 
request that each club would find out 
how the candidates for the Legislature in 
the various counties were disposed to vote 
on the child labor and textile bills. 

No influence was asked to be brought 
to bear. No idea of changing the posi- 
tion of any candidate was suggested. It 
was to be a simple matter of information. 
Yet to these fifty letters there were re- 
ceived three replies. One gave the de- 
sired information. Another stated that 
it was impossible to find how the candi 
dates stood. The third replied that no 
attempt had been made to answer the 
questions, because the members of the 
club in that place did not think that 
women’s clubs ought to enter into pol- 
itics. It is more than likely that among 
the forty-seven who made nv reply the 
reason for silence in the majority of cases 
was the same as that so bravely and hon- 
estly given in the third letter. 


Women have been taught for genera- 
tions to feelit their special duty to conserve 
the ethics and religion of the race. They 
are constantly reminded that the morality 
of a people depends on the morality of its 
women, and ethics is defined as “the 
science of morality,’ ‘“‘the science of 
right conduct and character,’ ‘the 
science which treats of the nature and 
grounds of moral obligation and of the 
rules which ought to determine conduct.” 
For these things women are held perma- 
nently responsible. The women of the 
land are to train up their sons and daugh- 
ters in the way they should go, that when 
they are old they may not depart from it. 
They are told that this is the highest and 
best work that a woman can undertake. 
And itis 80. Nothing is more important, 
no work is higher, none should be done 
more thoroughly, than this training of, 
and care for, the children of a people. 

But there is still another definition of 
ethics which makes it ‘tthe whole of the 
natural sciences,’’ and adds: ‘‘In this ap- 
plication, ethics includes moral philoso- 
phy, international law, public or political 
law, civil law, and history, profane, civil, 
and political.”” Here we see at once the 
union of the field ethical and the field 
political, and it would be impossible to 
say where one stops and the other begins. 


WOMEN STAND FOR MORALITY, 


It is beyond dispute that the laws 
which govern and provide for the moral- 
ity, protection, and welfare of a people 
are a8 much a part of governmental poli- 
tics as the laws which control international 
relations or establish the rights of proper- 
ty. Therefore, the woman who really 
cares to see the morals, religion, and wel- 
fare of the race best trained and estab- 
lished must perceive at once that many 
of the conditions and regulations which 
are necessary to this end must be attained 
by political measures, and can be secured 
through political channels only. 

Whether women have or have not the 








right to vote; whether it is desirable that 
women should vote; whether the majority 
of women would vote if they were allowed 
the right,—all these much-argued ques. 
tions bave no bearing at ail on the real 
situation, which is simply this: 5 | 

Women have not only the right, but the 
admitted duty to secure and enforce a 
true system of morality. Women have 
not only the right, but the duty to secure 
and enforce the best conditions, spiritual, 
mental, and physical for their children; 
and by “their children,’’ I mean not the 
children of each one’s family, but the 
children of all, It is not true motherhood 
which loves its own and no otlier.™ The 
true mother heart goes out to every child, 
and the true mother sympathy is always 
ready. There can be no dispute, then, as 
to their having the right and the duty to 
work, if need be, toward the political 
measures which will best secure these 
things. z 

You say that men are doing this already; 
that sooner or later, when the state of the 
treasury allows it, when the time is ripe, 
when the interest of the State permits, all 
will be brought about. Or, in another 
mood, you tell us that women are not 
fitted for dealing with the problems of 
government, being too visionary and too 
much controlled by sentiment 


CONTROLLED BY SENTIMENT. 


Now it is very true of women that they 
are largely controlled by sentiment, and, 
as a matter of fact, men are largely con- 
trolled by sentiment also, in spite of their 
protesting blushes. Is it justice that 
makes it impossible to secure a sentence 
of capital punishment against a woman in 
Georgia, however deeply criminal, and al- 
most impossible to convict a beautiful 
woman of any crime at all? Was it logic 
that swept like a wave over this country 
and sent our army to protect the Cubans 
when their suffering grew too intense to 
be endured even in the hearing? Is it 
shrewd business calculation that sends 
thousands of dollars out of this country 
to feed a starving and hopeless people 
during the ever-recurring famines in un- 
happy India? Was it hard common sense 
that sent thousands of American soldiers 
into what looked like the death trap of 
China in the almost baseless hope of res- 
cuing a few hundred American citizens? 
Do not men like Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Lee live in the hearts of 
American men, not alone for what they 
did, but still more for what they dreamed 
of? The man who is not controlled by 
sentiment betrays his friend, sells his 
vote, is a traitor to his country, or wrecks 
himself, bedy and soul, with immoralities; 
for nothing but sentiment prevents any of 
these things. The sense of honor is pure 
sentiment. There is no tangible reason in 
it. The sentiment of loyalty is the only 
thing that makes truth and honesty de- 
a or a vote a non-salable commod- 
ity. 

Government would be a poor affair 
without sentiment, and is not likely to be 
seriously damaged by a slightly increased 
supply. 

But, as a matter of fact, the things 
that the women of Georgia most insist 
upon are hardly matters of sentiment so 
much as of physical necessity and eco- 
nomic expedience, 

The moral rights of women are shame- 
fully at the mercy of codes whieh have 
been made by men, for men; and no 
woman, however happy and sheltered her 
own life may be, who is informed on 
these laws, will ever rest with a quiet 
heart until she sees the wrongs righted. 
As for the rights of children, they have 
hardly been included in legislation at all. 
And because of these conditions the wom. 
en of Georgia have given their help and 
hopes to a few simple measures. 


A REFORMATORY WANTED. 


They ask a reformatory, that children 
convicted in the courts may not return at 
the end of their punishment lost to all 
hope of rescue and a menace to society. 
Nearly thirteen years ago a woman 
brought this subject forward for the first 
time prominently in Geo:gia, and not a 
day has passed since then when women 
have not hoped and prayed and pleaded 
for it, and yet there is no State reform 
atory, nor even the promise of one. 
Of the 50 woman’s clubs, representing 
about 7,000 women of this State, I confi- 
dently assert that not one would fail to 
cast a unanimous vote in favor of a State 
reformatory. Outside the clubs are many 
thousands more who lack time and oppor- 
tunity or inclination for federated club 
work who yet give their fullest sympathy 
to the reformatory movement. Do you 
think that a body of some 10,000 voters 
unanimously demanding a certain meas- 
ure, and prepared to support the candi- 
dates who agreed to help their cause, 
would have been thirteen years disre- 
garded? , 


THE TEXTILE BILL. 


They ask, also, that women be admitted 
into the textile department of the State 
Technological School, that they may be 
prepared for the higher grades of work in 
an industry which has been admittedly 
feminine, since the days ‘‘when Adam 
delved and Eve span.”’ 

Consider that from one of the most 
complete textile schools in the world, lo- 
cated in, and partly supported by, the 
State of Georgia, women are absolutely 
barred. Not for lack of money, for of the 
$10,000 annual State appropriation, wom- 
en taxpayers supply their full share; and 
the money gifts were hampered by no 
condition that women should not share 
them. Not for lack of facilities, for a 
school whose annual receipts have for two 
years approached $35,000 should be able 
to receive 300 students as readily as 150; 
but simply because a State government in 
the hands of men refuses the admission. 
Do you believe, friends, that if this matter 
were left to the uninfluenced decision of 
the women of Georgia, they would refuse 
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women an entrance to the best textile 
training school in the world? 
THE CHILD LABOR BILL. 

They ask for a child labor bill to give 
the children of Georgia time in their in- 
fancy to get the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, and the foundations of a sound phy- 
sical development. There is nothing vis- 
ionary in this. The law has already been 
successfully introduced in many States; 
the evil is one which has been protested 
against for years, and yet the children of 
our State are left at the mercy of those 
who have no pity for their weakness, and 
no interest in their future. 

Yet they tell us that whatever the ma- 
jority of women really want in Georgia 
the influence of women can easily secure. 
How, then, is this influence to be exerted? 
How is the desire of the majority to be 
made known, if a wall like the great wall 
of China separates women from politics? 
Five hundred thousand women might sit 
at home sighing for the evils that no hand 
seemed raised to remedy, They might 
sigb for a century. Alas, they have sighed 
for a century! to less avail than the light- 
est breeze that blows. Do you not see 
that, if women need political measures, 
they are forced to look to it that proper 
means are taken tosecure them? If every 
woman understood this, the work would 
be done already; but so many, wrapped 
in their own comfort, or blinded by igno- 
rance of existing conditions, do not under- 
stand how much their help is needed. 
Never was a woman yet who refused it 
when she did understand. 

Women have asked for training that 
they may make a comfortable living. 
They have asked protection for little chil- 
dren from the lusts of evil men. They 
have asked an equal justice for the be- 
trayed and the betrayer. They have asked 
that little children be removed from com- 
petition with grown men and women in 
the labor market. 

They have asked a place where children 
who have wandered into wrong-doing al- 
most in their infancy, may be kept from 
the poison of contact with hardened crim- 
inals, Are these things visionary fancies? 
Are these ideas mere sentimental folly? 
Every man and woman in Georgia knows 
that they are not. But have they been 
answered yet? 

Oh, men, from the earliest patriarch to 
the latest legislator, you have held the 
reins of government so long! The great 
things that are done have been all your 
work; but what has been undone is your 
work also. The crushed hearts of broken 
womanhood lie under your feet, The 
blood of murdered children calls to you 
from the ground. For centuries you have 
had your will and way, and yet for cen- 
turies the libertine has been protected, but 
not his victim. For centuries women 
have knocked at the doors of State col- 
leges and training schools, and knocked in 
vain. For centuries the little children 
have bowed their shoulders to burdens 
too heavy for a child to bear. Is it a 
wonder that women are beginning to take 
up these things which you have left so 
long? Not in defiance of your authority; 
far otherwise. For we have been your 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts, wives, and 
the mothers of your children, and we 
would gladly also be your friends; but 
shall we sleep in the peaceful content that 
you have prescribed for yourideal woman, 
while our sisters wander in the dark, de- 
fenceless, and little children’s vuices are 
wailing at the door? 

Friends, we will have these things set 
right, through men’s influence, if they 
will doit; through women’s, if they must. 
Women all over the world are waking to 
it. The women of the eighteenth century 
stirred in their drugged sleep, and 
dreamed of the freedom and justice that 
might be. The women of the nineteenth 
century, partly wakened, are struggling to 
throw off their lethargy, and are pleading 
for all that they feel must be. And we 
dare to hope that the women of the twen- 
tieth century may see all accomplished. 








Seidel 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

CALCULUS WITH APPLICATIONS. An In- 
troduction to the Mathematical Treat- 
ment of Science. By Ellen Hayes, Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics in Wel- 
lesley College. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
1900, 


This book, beautiful in form and admi- 
rable in condensation of statement, is a 
new evidence of the tendency observable 
in literary women to elucidate abstract 
principles by concrete illustrations. The 
nature and object of the book is best 
stated in the words of its author: 

“This little book has been written for 
two classes of persons; those who wish 
for purposes of culture to know, in as 
simple and direct a way as possible, what 
the calculus is, and what it is for, and 
students primarily engaged in work in 
chemistry, astronomy, economics, etc., 
who have not time or inclination to take 
long courses of mathematics, yet who 
would like ‘to know how to use a tool as 
fine as the calculus.’ 

“The pure mathematician will note the 
omission of various subjects that are im- 
portant from his point of view, but for 
him there are admirable and lengthy 
treatises on pure calculus. Also the stu- 
dent whose experience has led him to 
conceive of mathematical study as the 
doing of interminable lists of exercises, 
will be surprised and possibly disap- 
pointed. This book is a reading lesson in 
applied mathematics. Fancy exercises 
have been avoided. The examples are for 
the most part real problems in mechanics 
and astronomy. This plan has been pur- 
sued in the conviction that such problems 
are just as good as make-believe ones for 
purposes of discipline and a good deal 
better for purposes of knowledge. The 
time-honored method of presenting cal- 
culus is much as if travellers should be 








stopped and made to pound stone on the 
highway, so that they never get anywhere, 
or even know what the roadis for. The 
following pages are a protest against the 
conventional method, which breeds indif- 
ference, discouragement, and despair.” 

Miss Hayes has added a chapter on 
analytic geometry, in the hope that teach- 
ers will try to present the elements of the 
calculus and of analytic geometry to- 
gether. There is, she thinks, no good 
reason for keeping them distinct, or for 
presenting analytic geometry first. 

We hope that this exponent of a simpli- 
fied and condensed method may become a 
text-book in colleges, and thereby facili- 
tate the diffusion of mathematical know]l- 
edge. H. B. B. 


THE Book or SAINTS AND FRIENDLY 
Beasts. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cary. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1900. Price, $1.25. 


This is a book of charming stories, 
gracefully illustrated. It conveys in sim- 
ple words a lesson of kindness to ani- 
mals. Old legends are recalled and re- 
vised. St. Bridget and the King’s Wolf, 
St. Gerasimus and the Lion, and some 
twenty others—cows, gulls, geese, robins, 
camels, and mice all repay sympathy with 
devoted affection. Twenty saints who 
have befriended animals are grouped with 
their beasts in a birthday calendar. All 
of which will please and gratify the chil- 
dren. H. B. B. 


RicHARD YEA AND NaAy. By Maurice 
Hewlett. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


Richard the Lion-hearted has been the 
theme of novelists and poets for many 
centuries. This is his latest portrait, 
drawn with rare skill and fidelity. It de- 
scribes the love which he inspired in three 
women, and the sorrow he brought to 
them all. The narrative is crisp, terse, and 
graphic. Milo, a Carthusian monk, and 
Richard's lifelong friend, is the narrator, 
who says, “I knew the man, my master 
and a great king,who brought the leopards 
into the shield of England, more proper to 
do it than his father, being more the thing 
he signified. Of him, therefore, torn by 
two natures, cast in two moulds, sport of 
two fates, the hymned and reviled, the 
loved and loathed, spendthrift and a 
miser, king and a beggar, the bond and 
the free, god and man; of King Richard 
Yea and Nay, so-made, so-called, and by 
that unmade, I thus prepare my account.” 

This account is strange, mournful, and 
yet attractive. It will bring vividly be- 
fore the minds of its readers an age and 
environment long since passed away. We 
enter a world of thought and feeling re- 
mote from our own. It is in the strictest 
sense a historical novel. H. B. B, 


OrpHevus: A MAsque. By Mrs. Annie 
Fields. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This revival of the old legend of Or- 
pheus, the musician, by an American 
woman of the 19th century, shows the hold 
of Greek literature upon the nineteenth- 
century heart and imagination. The ‘“‘argu- 
ment,’”’ which prefaces the poem, shows 
us Orpheus mourning for Eurydice, refus- 
ing to accept what life still offers him. 
The gods, wearied by his importunity, 
permit him to seek her in the other world. 
Everywhere in Hades he finds shapes of 
human woe. Smitten with compassion, 
he tries to comfort these lost souls with 
his lyre. Suddenly Eurydice appears. 
Drawn by his song she comes from her 
happy abode. Vainly he strives to win 
her back. She recedes from his grasp, 
and he finds himself alone in Thrace in 
the glory of the dawn. Yielding to de- 
spair, he is dragged down by unworthy 
companions, and is torn to pieces by the 
Furies. But the Muses, in memory of his 
divine gift of song, gather his scattered 
remains, restore his shattered lyre, and 
bear his body, with funereal pomp, to 
Olympus. 

This ancient legend is made a thread on 
which to string pearls of poetic thought 


and tender feeling. H. B. B. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE Kina. A Love 
Story of Old Madrid. By F. Marion 


Crawford. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This isa terrible and thrilling tale of 
love and hate, of loyalty and honor, of 
infernal wickedness and angelic goodness. 
In all the dark and gruesome events of 
King Philip Second’s reign, there were 
none more sinister than those which con- 
cerned his relations with his brave half- 
brother, Don John of Austria. The char- 
acters of old Mendoza and his beautiful 
daughters, of the dwarf and Ruy Gomez, 
of the Princess of Eboli, and, above all, 
of the royal spider in his web of fathom. 
less duplicity, are drawn with masterly 
power and pitiless fidelity. It is a story 
which no one can lay down until it is 
finished, and it will long linger in the 
memory of the reader. H. B. B. 


THE PropigAL. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
With illustrations by the author. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1900. Price, $1.25. 


The scene is San Francisco. The period 
is in the days when coolies were imported 
from Hong Kong by respectable firms, 
sometimes with the horrors of the African 
slave-trade. A young fellow so reckless 
and dissipated that his millionaire father 
in New Zealand has cast him off to shift 
for himself, turns up after shipwreck and 
rough usage to ask for help from his 
father’s shipping correspondents. They 
give him a little grudgingly; but he 
gradually gets ahead and finally falls in 
love with a young woman whose excel- 
lent influence arouses his better nature 
and makes a man of him. The story has 
the graphic quality which only genius can 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


With LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces, Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonic known, combined with the blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials free. 

F, J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











impart. How a woman can excel in de- 
scribing character, incident, and manners 
utterly foreign to her own experience is 
one of the psychological mysteries that 
confront us just now. Certainly Mary Hal. 
lock Foote has drawn a very realistic 
picture of vagabond life in a half-civilized 
and demoralized community. Amid de- 
pravity and selfishness and vice, she finds 
noble traits and generous actions. It isa 
story which none but an American woman 
could have written, and which could only 
have transpired on our own Pacific slope. 








H. B. B. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THANKSGIVING. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 
And by the altars wreathed in flowers 

And fields of fruit awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 

The early and the later rain. 


—— +or ee 


HOW PATTY GAVE THANES. 

Ah! how snug it was in the barn that 
cold November night! Farmer Gray shut 
all the doors, as if it were winter, and 
then went away, glad to think that the 
animals were warm and comfortable for 
the night. 

No sooner had the sound of his foot- 
steps died away than acow raised her head 
and gave a faint bellow. ‘News!’’ said 
she. ‘‘News! Something beautiful hap- 
pened to me to day. It was just before I 
was turned out into the field this morning. 
Little Patty came running up to me, and 
began to stroke my forehead. ‘You good 
old cow!’ said she. ‘I had some milk to 
drink at breakfast, and I know who gave 
it to me; and so I have come to say, 
“Thank you.” Mother told me this 
morning that this was ‘‘*Thankful day.’’’ 
And then the dear child put a delicious 
apple into my mouth, and laughed to 
hear me crunch it. Iam so glad that my 
milk is good and rich! And she thanked 
me for butter and cream, and for her 
papa’s cheese, too,—the grateful child!’ 

“You say well, Neighbor Cow; a grate- 
ful child she is,’’ said the farm horse, “I 
was in the stall just before they harnessed 
me to take the family to church; and little 
Patty came to see me, too, and she 
thanked me for all the rides she had had 
on my back and in the hay-cart, and for 
dragging the plough, and for bringing the 
flour from the mill. Then, bless her 
heart! she reached up and gave mea big 
mouthful of sweet-smelling hay. I tell 
you, I'll trot my prettiest the next time I 
have her in the carriage. It was her good 
little heart that put it into her head,” 
said Bob, wisely; ‘‘and I think I know the 
reason why she came to-day. For, as I 
was trotting along the road to and from 
school, I heard the family talking a good 
deal about to-day being Thanksgiving Day; 
and when Patty’s grandpa asked her if 
she knew why Thanksgiving Day was 
kept, she said, ‘Oh, yes; it is the day to 
say ‘*Thank you” for everything;and that 
is why I hurried out to the barn this 
morning.’ ‘And to whom did you say 
“Thank you’ out there?’ asked her 
grandpa. ‘Why, to all of them,’ answered 
Patty,—‘to Bob and Mooly Cow and the 
sheep and the hens,’ ‘Very good,’ said 
grandpa. ‘Very good, indeed, little 
Thankful-heart. I am glad you thought 
of the kind, useful creatures from whom 
we get so many things for our pleasure 
and comfort.’ ” 

As Bob repeated what Patty’s grandpa 
had said, sober Ulro, Fleecy, and Mooly 
Cow heaved a sigh of deep satisfaction. 
Grateful kind words are pleasant to any 
ears. When they all went to sleep, they 
spoke of how happy dear little Patty had 
made them with her thanks and gifts.— 
Helpful Thoughts. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Halloween Risk. “If I walk backward 
down the cellar stairs in the dark I[’ll see 
my future husband.” 

**Nonsense; you'll be more likely to see 
our family surgeon.’’—Chicago Record. 


A two-year-old girl one very dewy 
morning tried to pick some low-growing 
plums, and shook a shower of dew over 
herself. She rushed into the house, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, grandma, I’ve spilled a 
tree!” 

She (tearfully )—Henry, our engagement 
is at an end, and I wish to return to you 
everything you have ever given me. 

He (cheerily)—Thanks, Blanche! You 
may begin at once with the kisses! 

They are married now. 


You cannot spell ‘cat,’’’ said the coun- 
try child, scornfully. 

“No,” answered the city child with 
equal scorn, “but I can model a clay cat 
so beautiful that you would take it fora 
far nobler animal—say a horse.’’—Jndian- 
apolis Press 

Sick man—Is this the Western Sani 
tarium? 

New girl (mystified) — This is Dr. 
Blank’s house. ‘Yes, but doesn’t he take 
sick people to nurse sometimes?” ‘Oh! 
Maybe he does. There’s two or three 
skeletous in the back office.”’ 


“I wonder what makes a man’s hair 
fall out so fast when it once starts?”’ 

‘‘Worry,’’ answered the man who al- 
wsys has an explanation ready. ‘Noth- 
ing tends to make a man bald so much as 
worry, and nothing worries a man 80 
much as the idea that he is becoming 
bald.” 


Little Clara was taking dinner with her 
mother at a neighbor’s house, and the 
hostess, in an attempt to be entertain- 
ing, asked her if she liked kittens. The 
little girl shocked those gathered at the 
table by looking suspiciously at the 
chicken pie, and exclaiming, ‘‘I’d rather 
have cake.”’— Tit-Bits. 

An Irishman, one of a crew of harvest- 
ers, was one day remarking on the cheap- 
ness of provisions in Ireland. ‘Sure,’’ said 
he, “there you can buy a salmon for six- 
pence, and a dozen mackerel for two- 
pence.” ‘*‘What made you leave such a 
fine country, then, Pat?’’ asked a villager. 
‘Ah, me boy!’ was the answer, ‘but 
where was the sixpence and twopence to 
come from?’’— Pilot. 


‘*Mother,’’ said a thoughtful Boston 
child, ‘tis Philadelphia older than Bos- 
ton?” “Of course not, my son. The first 
settlement was made in Charlestown in 
1630, while William Penn did not arrive 
on the site of Philadelphia until fifty- 
two years later.”’ ‘‘That was always my 
impression, mother; but how is it that 
Philadelphia is mentioned in the Bible, 
while Boston is not?’’—Pitisburg Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 








YOUR BEST WORE 

Cannot be done unless you have guvod 
health. You cannot have good health 
without pure blood. You may have pure 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 
You cannot realize the good it will do you 
until you try it. Begin taking it to- 
day and see how quickly it will give you 
an appetite, strength, and vigor, and cure 
your rheumatism, catarrh, or scrofula. 

Att liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25c. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 








The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & Js & & 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


= "HA SPECIALTY.§8 


715 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 








Hairdressing,’'Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. He 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness, Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
—T—S——} 


CuItpren’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 








Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 


Prepares tor College, the scientitic schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpWIn De Merirre, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October 1st. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year upens October 4, 1906 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8 - 
tober 1 and 2. aon 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastrnctors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, In 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder.’ Catalccue +4 








— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 














Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the G 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. =P 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


As there is a lively and healthful emula- 
tion between the States just now, each 
seeking to raise, by entertainments and 
otherwise, the largest possible sum to 
swell its Bazar money, the editors of the 
Woman's JOURNAL make the following 
special offer: 

From now till the opening of the Na. 
tional Bazar on Dec. 3, any one obtaining 
anew yearly subscriber to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or a new three months’ 
subscriber at 25 cents, may keep half the 
money, and turn it, if desired, into the 
Bazar fund of that State, The Bazar 
money of every State can be largely in 
creased, if the officers and members of 
each suffrage club will do a little active 
canvassing for our paper during the next 
three weeks. 

Sample copies will be sent free on 
application. Address, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 





SCHOOL COMMITTEE SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON 


The active campaign just made by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Independent Women Voters, and 
the Public School Association, to increase 
the registration of women as voters for 
the Boston School Board, has proved a 
grand success. From 8,400, the number 
of women on the assessors’ revised list this 
year, the number has been increased with- 
in two weeks to 12,454, a gain of more 
than 4,000. This 50 per cent. increase is 
probably largely due to more than ten 
thousand ‘‘endless chain’’ circulars, 
beaded ‘‘Save the Children,’’ one of which 
was mailed to every woman on the revised 
voting list, and to every one of the 1,157 
whose names had been dropped by the 
assessors. This circular urged each wo- 
man voter to secure five more before Nov. 
21, a request in many cases complied 
with. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation also held many meetings during 
the past month in parlors, halls, and 
churches, which have been well attended 
and influential. As an evidence, two wom- 
en who were at the most thinly attended of 
these meetings called at the suffrage head. 
quarters, 3 Park Street, last Wednesday, 
and reported having secured, one 60 and 
the other 30 tew women as voters. So 
that this one meeting probably increased 
registration about 100. The character of 
these meetings is shown by the four latest 
ones, as follows: 

Saturday evening, Nov. 17, with Mrs, 
Emily A. Fifield, 3 Ashland Street, Ward 
24; speakers, Mrs, Fifield, Deacon Hum. 
phrey, Hon. George A. O. Ernst, Mr. John 
F. Moors, Miss Diana Hirschler, and Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell. 

Saturday evening, Nov. 17, Lexington 
Street Methodist Church, East Boston; 
speakers, Prof. Frank Vogel, Mrs. Sarah 
J. Boyden, Miss Amy Acton, attorney at 
law, Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

Monday evening, Nov. 19, Women’s 
Christian Association rooms, Warrenton 
Street; speakers, Miss Diana Hirschler and 
Miss Amy Acton, both members of the 
Boston bar. 

Monday evening, Nov. 19, Tremont 
Methodist Church, Miss Margueretta Gil- 
bert presiding. Speakers, Rev. Charles E. 
Davis, Mr. Jobn F. Moors, Hon. Alfred S, 
Hayes, Rev. A. E. Winship, editor Journal 
of Education, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and 
Miss Diana Hirschler. 

The success of this series of meetings was 
largely due to the indefatigable efforts 
and executive ability of Miss Margueretta 
Gilbert, who acted as ageat of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

These meetings differed from all others 
in the fact that they advocated no candi- 
dates, and were held in the interest of no 
party. The speakers were Republicans, 
Democrats, Independent Women Voters, 
and members of the Public School Asso- 
ciation. They invited the presence and 
cuéperation of all, whether suffragists or 
remonstrants, who desired to secure the 
best possible school committee. H. B. B. 


=-_--— —<—<—— 


MRS. BLAKE AND MISS BARROWS FOR 
THE SCHOUL BOARD 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, wife of Dr. 
John G. Blake, of Boston, who has been 
nominated for the School Board by the 
Public School Association, is a woman of 
unusual scholarship, well versed in Latin, 
French, Spanish, and German. 

She was born in Ireland. Her first pre- 
ceptor, after coming to this country, was 
her father, the late Patrick McGrath, a 
scholarly man and life-long student. Later 
she attended the High School of Quincy, 
Mass., and Mr. Emerson’s private school 
in Boston, and took a special course in 








languages and music at the Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Blake taught for several years in 
the public schools of Quincy. After her 
marriage she kept up her studious habits, 
and her intelligent sympathy and aid have 
been invaluable to her own children in 
their college and university life. She is 
familiar with the school methods in 
America and in foreign countries where 
she has travelled extensively. She is the 
author of various books for children, 
several volumes of charming poems, and 
books of European and Spanish-American 
travel. 

Mrs. Blake is much interested in the 
peace movement, and is the author of a 
pamphlet in favor of international arbi- 
tration, entitled ‘‘The Coming Reforn,”’ 
which has run through several editions, 
Her father and her two brothers have been 
life-members of the American Peace So- 
ciety. 

In view of the great need of more wom- 
en on the School Board, and of Mrs. 
Blake’s exceptional qualifications, it is to 
be regretted that the Republicans have 
not nominated her. I hope that the Dem- 
ocrats will do so, and that she will be 
elected. 

Miss Anna Barrows, another excellent 
candidate, has received the nomination of 
the Public School Association and of the 
Republicans, and will undoubtedly receive 
that of the Independent Women Voters, 
although their list of candidates has not 
been published when we go to press. Mrs. 
Livermore pays a deserved tribute to Miss 
Barrows in another column. A. 8. B. 

—_—_———_“») oes" 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The meeting last week of the executive 
board of the National Council of Women 
in Minneapolis was interesting and satis. 
factory, judging by the reports in the 
Minneapolis papers. The numerous or- 
ganizations composing the Council were 
worthily represented, and all the officers 
were present except Mrs. Maria Purdy 
Peck, of lowa, vice-president at large, 
who was ill. The public meetings com- 
manded general interest, and the business 
sessions were productive of carefully ma- 
tured plans for the “‘expansion’’ of the 
Council’s aims and work, 

At the first public meeting, Tuesday 
afternoon, Nov. 13, Mayor Gray gave a 
felicitous official greeting in behalf of the 
city. He expressed the wish that women 
might have a larger share in municipal 
affairs. 

The president of the National Council, 
Mrs. Fannie Humphries Gaffney, said in 
her address that the great lack in wom- 
en’s organizations is concerted action. In 
their multiplicity, duplication is constant- 
ly going on, and energy and zeal are mis- 
placed and even wasted. She defined the 
Council as ‘a deliberative body, where 
women may compare and advise together; 
where all are invited, and all may speak 
and advise. There can exist no rivalry. 
Therefore, the Council in no way overlaps 
or duplicates any federated body. It sim- 
ply holds a place ready for the concentra- 
tion of the voice and energy of all or- 
ganized womanhood toward furthering 
questions of general public welfare and 
concern,”’ 

The purposes of the movement for inter- 
national coéperation in work for humanity 
were ably presented at one of the evening 
meetings by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
president of the International Council, 
which now includes ten National Councils. 
“In our practical work we have formed 
three committees,’ said Mrs. Sewall, 
‘twork in which all may unite, for we 
refuse to act until we find a standard upon 
which all can agree, We unite in seeking 
peace and arbitration, laws for the betier- 
ment of social relations, and propagat- 
ing the knowledge of our work through 
the press.”’ 

Prof. Maria L. Sanford, of the Univer- 
isty of Minnesota, spoke on ‘What 
Women can do Through Improvement 
Leagues.’’ She made a plea for the larger 
civic life, which considers not what it can 
get, but what it can give. Women espe- 
cially, she said, have splendid opportuni- 
ties for this disinterested work, while 
waiting for the larger participation 
through the use of the ballot, which is 
sure to come, 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, the corre 
sponding secretary, spoke earnestly of 
“Our Duty to Unmarried Mothers.” She 
advised teaching them how to earn a liv- 
ing for themselves and children, They 
should be dealt with in a forgiving spirit, 
and encouraged to lead new lives. 

At the last open meeting the subject of 
‘‘Women in Business’ was treated from 
various standpoints. Miss M. B. Cleve- 
land, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Women, presided, and 
Miss Alice Manning. of the same Associa- 
tion, opened the discussion. She took 
the ground that women had not entered 
business and did not remain there from 
choice, but from necessity. Woman, she 
said, gained much from a business train- 
ing, but lost much, although nothing that 





is essential to womanliness. She asked 
for women in business the same accept- 
ance socially that is accorded to a man. 

The National American Suffrage Associ- 
ation was represented at the Council by 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis 
and Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

The National Association of Colored 
Women was admitted to membership. Its 
president, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
spoke at one of the public meetings on 
“The Progress of the Colored Race,” 

The system of departments and com- 
mittees was practically reorganized, with 
a view to avoiding duplication of the 
work done by experts, organizations, or 
the government. The departments de- 
cided on are home life, educational inter- 
ests, church and missions, general culture 
slubs and _ associations, philanthropy, 
moral reform, science and art of good 
government, social economics, foreigh re- 
lations, press and council propaganda, and 
organization. In addition to classifying 
its own affiliated societies under these 
heads, a special supplementary list of all 
societies pursuing any ‘line of similar 
work is being prepared by Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson. 

The Council decided “to study the social 
and domestic conditions in the new pos- 
sessions of the United States, with a view 
of seeing in what way the women of the 
islands can coéperate with the Council for 
mutual benefit and for public weal.” A 
committee was appointed to secure the 
names of women in the islands, or in close 
touch with them, competent and willing 
to undertake this work. This committee 
consists of Mesdames M. R. M. Wallace, 
Chicago, for Hawaii; S. W. Fiske, Minne- 
apolis, for Cuba and Porto Rico; and 
Emmeline B. Wells, Salt Lake City, for 
the Philippines. 

The establishment of industrial schools 
for colored children was indorsed by the 
Council. Free public schools were in- 
dorsed, and it was resolved that no money 
secured by public tax ought to be appro- 
priated to sectarian schools. 

The following resolution was submitted 
by the National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Social Purity: 

Learning that it is stated on reputable 
authority that the social evil is licensed by 
our government in the Philippines, and 
protected by its officers, that unfortunate 
and degraded women are forcibly subject- 
ed to examination by government physi 
cians, that the United States flag is out- 
raged by being used as adecoration in the 
windows and on the outside of licensed 
brothels in Manila and in various islands 
considered as United States possessions; 

Resolved; That this committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of twenty-two na- 
tional associations, besides local councils, 
assembled in the interest of the helpless 
of the entire human family, does petition 
the United States Government to investi- 
gate immediately; and, if the above state- 
went is found true, to abolish this de- 
bauching and ruinous protective system 
of vice, as an example to the natives as 
well as for the well-being of our own sol- 
diers, their families, and their offspring 
at home. 
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THE NEW YORK FEDERATION MEETING. 





The highly successful meeting of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Nov. 13, 14, 15, at Albany, was of 
unusual interest for several reasons. It 
went toa city uninvited, and its sessions 
were held in the Assembly Chamber at the 
capitol, which afforded some novel ex peri- 
ences. Mrs. Washington Roebling, in a 
speech of welcome, said: “I am simply 
passing on to you the welcome extended 
to this Federation by the Speaker of the 
Assembly of the State of New York. I, 
therefore, represent him, and I shall tell 
my grandsons that once upon a time, for 
the space of five minutes, I was Speaker 
of the New York Assembly.”’ 

The meeting marked the retirement 
from club office, for the first time in many 
years, of Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
whose record includes three years of 
presidency of Sorosis, three years of presi- 
dency of the New York State Federation, 
and two years as a director in the General 
Federation. Mrs. Helmuth was presented 
with a magnificent loving cup in token of 
the esteem of the clubs in the Federation. 
In accepting, she said: 

My very dear friends, I will not say I 
am surprised at your gift, for once in a 
while I read the newspaper; but what I 
am surprised at is the size of the cup 
There have been three days in my life I 
can never forget,—the day my husband 
took me, the day my first child was laid 
in my arms, and today. I have been 
asked many times if I thought club life 
was conducive to the harmony of home 
life? I have been married for forty-three 
years, twenty-five of which have been 
spent in club life, and in that time I have 
never been angry with my husband for 
one hour. I accept this cup and will 
hand it down to my children and grand- 
children, proud of the efforts of the wom 
en of this Federation. 

It was expected that the color-line ques- 
tion would come up for discussion and 
action at this convention. Two protests 
were presented against the action of the 
executive committee of the General Fed- 
eration at Milwaukee, in excluding the 





delegate of a colored club—one from the 
New Century Club of Utica, and one from 
the Girls’ Home Association of Rochester. 
The State executive board refused to con- 
sider these protests, on the ground that, 
as the question had never come officially 
before the General Federation, and as no 
cognizance had been taken of it on the 
floor of the convention at Milwaukee, 
there was no foundation for the protests, 
and therefore the State executive would 
not be justified in taking official cogniz- 
ance of them. 

The Rochester Association sent as its 
delegate an educated and well-bred colored 
woman, Mrs. R. Jerome Jeffrey. Her 
credentials were accepted, and she cccu- 
pied a seat in the convention. The attend- 
ance was large, as New York has 200 clubs 
in her State Federation, and the pro 
gramme covered a wide range of subjects 
and efforts. The presentation of the 
law, music, household economics, philan- 
thropy, civil-service reform, and child 
study committees seemed to arouse espe- 
cially cordial interest. 

On the topic of philanthropy, Miss 
Arria Huntington, of Syracuse, said: ‘At 
the end of the century we are facing the 
problem of the criminal, the parasite, and 
the tramp, with no solution.’’ She went 
on to express doubt of the much-viunted 
value of our philanthropic institutions, 
In her opinion they give little practical 
fitness for life. Her paper was a strong 
plea for the system of boarding pauper 
children in families. She urged that the 
women of the federated clubs should give 
attention to the matter and attempt a 
practical reform. 

Mrs. Washington A. Roebling told of 
the Kings County Hospital work, and was 
followed by Mrs. Robert Townsend, of 
Buffalo, on institutional work. ‘*The need 
of every child is mothering,” she said. 
“Cannot each woman find one? It will 
not take more time than teas and recep- 
tions and dinners. Every woman here 
could give one child a chance for a home. 
Let the institutions act as clearing-houses, 
aud furnish the children to the childless 
homes.”’ 

Loud applause followed her talk, which 
was based on an experience of fourteen 
years as head of the Industrial Home of 
Buffalo. 

Mrs. Helmuth in her address alluded 
to the industrial school for girls, one of 
the dearest projects of the Federation: 

Unhappily, our industrial school still 
remains an unaccomplished fact. Last 
winter it was again placed before the 
State Legislature. The members, how- 
ever, failed to see it from our point of 
view, and declined to make the appropria- 
tion for which we asked. This year, I 
trust, through the united efforts of every 
club in our Federation, and with the 
impetus and codéperation of the new offi- 
cers, we may hope to see it on a firmer 
and more solid basis. Remember how 
long and how persistently the promoters 
of the public-school system had to work 
before they accomplished their desires, 
and take heart, and work on, fur surely 
there can be no more esirable end to be 
obtained than that of providing for our 
own sex an honorable, honest, and paying 
means of earning a livelihood. 

The Federation voted to continue work 
for the industrial school. The plea for 
the preservation of birds was forcibly 
presented; the paper of Mrs. Riley Smith 
on this subject, in particular, aroused en- 
thusiasm. A motion to unify the efforts 
of the Federation on this point followed, 
and was promptly passed. A plea for the 
preservation of the Palisades was pre- 
sented by Miss E. B. Vermilye, of Engle- 
wood, N. J., and was also endorsed. 

Several brilliant receptions were ten- 
dered the Federation, including one at 
the Executive Mansion by Governor and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, of Brooklyn, 
was elected president. 


-_-- 


BAZAR NOTES. 

The following quotation from a recent 
letter from Miss Clara Schlingheyde, the 
chairman of the California Bazar Commit- 
tee, ought to put renewed vigor and good 
cheer into the heart of every suffragist: 


There came to my home, the other day, 
Mrs. Mary H. Johnson, nearly eighty 
years of age, carrying a large bundle 
which she told me she wished to contrib- 
ute as her share to the National Suffrage 
Bazar. On opening the bundle, I found 
beautiful baby buggy- robes, and baby 
shoes, and some handsomely made shawls, 
the materials for which had been ordered 
from Italy. The value amounts to some 
thing like $40, and every stitch that went 
into the work was made as a labor of love 
by this woman of nearly four score years. 
Surely a cause which may boast such de- 
votion and faith cannot fail to be success- 
ful! 


The following word has been received 
from Maryland: 


The design for the Maryland booth has 
just been forwarded to New York by Mrs. 
J. William Funck, president of the Balti 
more Society. It will be entirely white 
in color, colonial in architecture, covered 
with white spangled gauze, and outlined 
with colorless electric lights. The facade 
will be ornamented with the Maryland 





Coat of Arms in black and gold, and the 
Baltimore Oriole. At one end of the 
booth will be a hunter in costume of the 
Maryland colors, carrying a gun and a 
brace of ducks, and at the other end an 
oyster pungy, with the seated figure of an 
oysterman. Both will be as nearly life- 
size as space will permit. The roof of 
the booth will be tiled with oyster shells, 
the word ‘‘Maryland”’ will be outlined in 
shells, and the whole will be surmounted 
with a fish in electric lights. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Wheat, the ardent suf- 
fragist at whose order a handsome vase 
bearing Miss Anthony’s picture is being 
made by one of the Wheeling, W. Va., 
potteries, writes of a successful reproduc- 
tion in oil of Miss Anthony’s portrait 
made upon a placque by the artist of the 
La Belle Pottery. This, however, wil] 
not go to New York, as Mrs, Wheat pro- 
poses to sell it in Wheeling in advance of 
the Bazar. 

Children will be interested in a lively 
contribution from New Mexico, a fasci- 
nating burro, which Mrs. Catharine P, 
Wallace writes will be sent if she can se- 
cure transportation; otherwise it will be 
sold at home. 

The sewing room of the Schofield N. 
& I. School at Aiken, S. C., will send a 
contribution to the Bazar. One girl of 
thirteen is making a pair of trousers for a 
small boy out of samples of cloth sent by 
a friend. Some are making aprons, others 
white neckties, all to help the cause along, 

Among the relics which will be found 
at the Bazar will be autograph copies of 
‘*Rock me to Sleep, Mother,’’ by Elizabeth 
Akers Allen; a knife and fork one hun- 
dred and seventy five years old, contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Dodge of Vir- 
ginia; a slave’s free papers, and a copy of 
a will signed by William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, and 
Frederick Douglass. 

It is hoped that many suffragists will 
write to friends in New York, urging at- 
tendance at the National Suffrage Bazar. 
In this way many will be reached who are 
not in touch with the regular New York 
workers. Do not forget the dates, Dec. 
8 to8. RACHEL FostEeER AVERY, 

Cor, Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 


MANY PIONEERS AT SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


250 Wxst 94TH St., New YORK, 
Nov. 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

There are other pioneers, not mentioned 
in the published list, who will add to the 
attractions at the proposed reception at 
the National Bazar, among them Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the first 
woman to be ordained and established as 
a pastor, in the year 1853, at South Butler, 
N. Y. The Hon. Gerrit Smith gave the 
charge to the pastor on the occasion. She 
and Lucy Stone were life-long friends, and 
graduates of Oberlin College. They mar- 
ried brothers, Henry and Samuel Black well, 
worthy husbands of such noble women, 
who will probably be seen and heard at the 
Bazar reception. Rev. Phabe A. Hana- 
ford, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, and 
Mrs. Devereux Blake will grace the occa- 
sion. It is to be regretted that Caroline 
M. Severance, Ellen Clark Sargent, and 
Rebecca Spring, who reside in California, 
are unable to take so long a journey at 
present. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 








The November Century, beginning the 
magazine’s 31st year, is the first of two 
numbers especially noteworthy, not only 
for the interest of their contents, but for 
the beauty and abundance of their illus- 
trations. The rich effects of color print- 
ing are seen in the pictures illustrating an 
outdoor paper by Maurice Thompson, in 
which the reader is transported to the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and in three 
full-page reproductions of the work of 
‘A New Sculptor,’’ Hendrick Christian 
Andersen. With November the Century 
begins a Year of Romance, in the course 
of which it will present a remarkable 
number of short stories by famous writ- 
ers, with several longer ones, and two or 
three serials running through six months 
ormore. In the present issue appear the 
opening chapters of ‘Her Mountain 
Lover,” a novelette by Hamlin Garland, 
an interesting instalment of Bertha Run- 
kle’s historical novel ‘The Helmet of Na. 
varre,”’ and several short stories. The num- 
ber contains the first of a group of papers 
on Daniel Webster, by John Bach McMas- 
ter, the historian, richly illustrated with 
portraits, etc.; Bishop Potter’s timely arti- 
cle on the Philippines; ‘‘A Yankee Corre- 
spondent in South Africa,’ by Julian 
Ralph; ‘‘Our Schools for the Stage,” a 
picturesque and plain-spoken paper by the 
veteran dramatist, Bronson Howard; and 
a richly pictured paper on “The New 
York Zodélogical Park,” by its director, 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday. 

The November number of St. Nicholas 
begins a new volume which promises to 
surpass the excellent record made by this 
leading magazine for young people. Two 





serials open in this number. One is called 
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“The Story of Barnaby Lee,’’—the scene 
in New York when the Dutch and English 
were struggling for supremacy, by Jobn 
Bennett, who wrote that popular story of 
Shakespeare’s time, ‘‘Master Skylark.’’ 
The other is “‘A Frigate’s Namesake,’’—a 
girl whose name is Essex; by Alice B. 
Abbott, There are capital short stories, 
instructive sketches, verses, ani pic- 
tures. One of the best features is 
“Nature and Science,’’ a department in- 
troduced during the past year. ‘We will 
write to St. Nicholas about it’ has be- 
come the motto of the department, which 
contains interesting short articles, beauti- 
fully illustrated, telling of four footed an- 
imals, birds, insects, water animals, plants, 
and whatever pertains to nature. ‘St. 
Nicholas League” is an organization of 
those who read the magazine (whether 
subscribers or not), without dues, and it 
offers prizes each month for the best 
drawings, photographs, poems. stories, 
puzzles, and puzzle answers. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘The Tory 
Lover,” the opening chapters of which 
appear in the Atlantic Monthly for No- 
vember, takes for its theme the fortunes 
of the exiled Loyalists at the beginning 
of the American Revolution. The scene 
is carried to England and France, but the 
portraits of Benjamin Franklin and John 
Paul Jones and other Revolutionary he- 
roes, and the narration of American brav- 
ery on the high seas, will delight those to 
whom this country is dear. 

Good Housekeeping, a household maga- 
zine which has long lived up to the excel- 
lence of its name, has passed into new 
hands. It has been enlarged in form and 
scope, and the new publishers hope to in- 
terest the men of the household as well as 
the women. ‘Fathers and Sons’’ is a new 
department, in charge of a father who, in 
the November issue, considers ‘‘Public 
versus Private Schools for Boys.”” Among 
the numerous interesting features of this 
number are a sketch of Jane Addams of 
Hull House, a Thanksgiving story by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, ‘Food for School- 
girls,” ‘Window Gardening,” ‘‘The Mys- 
teries of Ventilation,” etc. Practical 
housekeepers, who well know that there 
can be no universal panacea for the ills of 
the kitchen, will enjoy reading ‘‘A Week 
with the Aladdin Oven,’’ by Margaret 
Ballou. Good Housekeeping is one dollar 
a year, Springfield, Mass. F. M, A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Of the 28 ministers in the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in Michigan, eight 
are women. Three were given prominent 
places on the programme of the recent 
annual meeting of the Universalists, and 
four were announced to take part in the 
State Unitarian Conference which was in 
session this week in Grand Rapids. The 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker has charge 
of the work of Church Extension for 
the Universalist body, while Rev, Florence 
Buck is serving the Unitarian church in 
the same capacity. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Moline, Ill., bas 
accepted a call as pastor to Unity 
Church, Allston, Mass. She began the 
work of that church last Sunday. 

Rev. Annis F. Eastman (Congrega- 
tional), was one of the principal speakers 
at recent meetings of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women. Her topic 
was ‘Congregationalism,’’ which she said 


was “The mother of civil liberty.” 
F.M. A. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Minta P. Kemp has been appointed 
on the staff of the North Michigan Asylum 
for the Insane at Traverse City. 

Dr. Zilpha Wilson, a member of the class 
of 1900 of the Northwestern University 
Woman's Medical School, stood one of the 
highest among 42 candidates in the exam- 
ination before the West Virginia Examin- 
ing Board for a license to practise medi- 
cine in that State. 

Dr. Amelia Trant, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
studied medicine and graduated from the 
Buffalo Medical College with the view 
of fitting herself in an unusual manner 
for teaching physiology. Dr. Trant is a 
member of the faculty of Masten Park 
High School, and one of her pleasures is 
to accompany the football team of that 
school on its various tours. The boys 
like to have her go with them, and show 
her great respect. 

Dr. Minnie L. Love, of Denver, is the 
recording secretary of the Colorado State 
Medical Society. 

Dr. Eliza H. Root, of Chicago, is editor 
of the Woman’s Medical Journal, a month- 
ly magazine published at Toledo, O., by 
Margaret L. Hackedorn. It has a long 
list of well-known women physicians as 
department editors and contributors. 


Dr. Frances Wood, recently from Ma- 
nila, where she has been laboring as a 
Red Cross physician and nurse, a new 
convert to equal suffrage, with new expe- 
riences, spoke at the recent Iowa State 
Suffrage Convention. She said she was 








forced to see how much she needed the 
ballot by the different treatment received 
by herself, whocould not vote, and by men 
her inferiors in skill and ability, who 
could vote; by the fact that her father, 
who had never seen the Philippines, could 
express his will concerning expansion, 
whereas she who had been thereand knew 
the situation could not. She gave an en 
tertaining account of her lecture tour in 
Iowa in behalf of equal suffrage, telling 
her surprise at the evidences of the rapid 
spread of favorable opinion. Dr. Wood 
was elected State organizer. 

The executors of Madame Charcot, the 
famous physician, have sold the exclusive 
right to manufacture her celebrated Eau 
de Botol for 605,879 francs. The well- 
known specialist, Doctor Charcot, Ma- 
dame Waldeck Rousseau, influential in 
French politics, and Madame Alfred Ed 
wards, wife of the proprietor of Le Soir 
(Evening Journal), are the children and 
heirs of Madame Charcot. F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation, was the guest of 
honor at the November meeting of Sorosis. 
She paid a warm tribute to Sorosis, with- 
out which the great Federation might 
never have come into existence. 

Mrs. Jenny C. Croly has been presented 
with a life membership in the Pioneer, 
the oldest and leading woman’s club of 
London. Every member of the club asked 
to contribute to this life-membership, and 
on the occasion of its presentation Mrs. 
Croly received an ovation rarely accorded 
by conservative English women. 

The opening meeting of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the Boston Public Schools. 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell spoke on the 
work of the Public School Association, 
the needs of the schools, and the impor 
tance of securing men and women of high 
moral and mental calibre on the School 
Committee. Mr. Lowell considered it a 
mistake that their time should be filled 
with details of locks, hooks, and the set- 
ting of glass. Mr. George Martin, of the 
Board of Supervisors, made a plea for 
confidence in the schools, and for appre- 
ciation of the work they are doing. Mrs, 
Emily A. Fifield, of the Boston School 
Committee, emphasized Mr. Lowell’s re- 
marks. Mrs. Otto Cole reminded the 
members that here was an opportunity to 
do something to help the object of the 
Association. Every woman can vote, and 
every woman who votes for the nominees 
of the Public School Association helps 
toward securing capable men and women 
on Boston’s School Committee. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





REV. JAMES HENRY WIGGIN, 
A well-known clergyman, lecturer, and 
writer, died at his home in Roxbury, 
Mass., on Nov. 3. 

Mr. Wiggin was born in the historic 
North End district of Boston sixty-four 
years ago. He was educated in the Boston 
public schools, and was prepared for the 
work of the ministry at Tufts College 
and the Meadville Theological Schoo}. In 
1862 he was ordained as a Unitarian min- 
ister, and the best years of his life were 
devoted to this work. 

In 1875 he gave up pastoral work, and 
has since engaged in literary pursuits. 
He has been closely identified with much 
of the educational, philanthropic, literary, 
and dramatic life of Boston. He was 
familiar with the city and its growth and 
changes for a long period, and his reminis- 
cent articles are replete with historical 
interest. A direct descendant from Gov- 
ernor Thomas Wiggin of New Hampshire, 
who immigrated to this country in 1631, 
from Governors Simon Bradstreet and 
Thomas Dudley of Massachusetts, and 
from the early poet, Anne Dudley Brad- 
street, he took keen delight in genealogi- 
cal lore, and was well versed in New 
England traditions. 

Mr. Wiggin was particularly fond of 
music and the drama, and he but recently 
completed two elaborate historical plays 
dealing with the French Revolution. 

He held broad and progressive views in 
regard to social and national questions, 
and was a sincere and outspoken believer 
in suffrage for women. 

Thirty-six years ago Mr. Wiggin and 
Laura E, Newman were married, a union 
which proved very happy. Mrs. Wiggin 
and her family have the sincere sympathy 
of a wide circle of friends in their bereave- 
ment, F. M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last week the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was in session at 
Albany, and it was my good fortune to be 
there a part of the time, There was a full 
attendance of delegates from all parts of 
the State, and it was pleasant to meet so 
many bright and interesting women. The 
meetings were held in the Assembly Cham 





ber at the Capitol, which, with the lobbies 
and dressing-rooms, was placed at our 
disposal by the State authorities. 

It was a curious contrast to one who has 
been often at the great building to see it 
under such unusual conditions. When I 
was last there, it was in the midst of an 
active session of the Legislature when the 
members were in their places. The lobbies 
were crowded with men, while a general 
odor of tobacco smoke pervaded every- 
thing. Now women filled all the seats 
and walked through the corridors, while 
an air of femininity prevailed, and only 
here and there a stray masculine being ap- 
peared, as few in numbers as the feminine 
contingent in winter. To the eye the big 
auditorium was not half so attractive as 
when the Legislature has assembled. The 
fine carpets of heavy Axminster had been 
removed, and the desks and great leather 
armchairs which the members occupy 
taken away. The floor was bare of any 
covering, and rows of hard, high cane 
seated chairs were placed for the accom- 
modation, or rather for the incommoding, 
of the delegates. It has seldom been my 
misfortune to sit in such an uncomforta. 
ble perch as those to which we were con. 
demned during the four days’ sessions 
Whether they were selected by some 
gigantic member, who tried them, and, 
finding them adapted to his length of 
limb, decided they would be comfortable 
for a convention, or whether they are the 
usual equipment of committees, certain it 
is that the dainty ladies found them a 
severe strain on their patience. We had 
no cause to complain in any other way; 
every attention was paid to our comfort, 
and, for a time, to use a warm Western 
expression, ‘‘we owned the place.” 

Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, the president, 
occupied the Speaker’s chair, and pre- 
sided with unfailing courtesy and justice. 
It rejoiced my heart to see a woman in 
that place, which some day in the future 
will doubtless be occupied by some mem- 
ber of our sex, duly elected to that high 
position. On the wall above her head was 
the coat of arms of the State of New 
York, which represents the sun rising 
over the hills that border the Hudson 
River, on a shield supported on either side 
by Liberty and Justice, each embodied in 
female form. I could not help pointing 
out the absurdity of this symbolism in a 
State where women have no political lib- 
erty, and not always judicial justice. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
Education, Art, Child-study, Preservation 
of Forests and of the Palisades, Protection 
of Birds, and many other topics of inter- 
est. One of the most interesting was 
philanthropy, under which the question 
of placing dependent children in homes 
rather than in institutions was debated. 
Among the prominent women there were 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. 
Jennie M. Lozier, Miss Anna Maxwell 
Jones, Mrs. Washington A. Roebling, Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford, and Mrs. Westover 
Alden. The social functions were bril- 
liant; the Mohonk Chapter of the Daugh 
ters of the American Revolution gave a 
tea at the fine rooms of the Historical 
Society, the Alumnw Association of the 
Albany Female Academy held a recep- 
tion, and on Thursday evening the officers 
of the State Federation were at home at 
the Ten Eyck, which was the headquar- 
ters. 

Much was said during the debates that 
was well worth hearing, and if the re- 
marks were not always wise or witty, they 
would compare favorably with many to 
which it has been my fortune to listen 
delivered by men on the same floor. Cer 
tain it is that these great gatherings of 
women mean the ultimate emancipatioa 
of the sex, and it will probably be through 
the gradual pressure exerted by such 
bodies that suffrage will finally be secured. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES 
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AND NEWS 





An Armenian woman, neat, reliable, and 
competent, wishes to do sewing, either at 
home or at the houses of ladies who may 
employ her. Address Mrs. B. Vartabe- 
dian, 53 East Lenox Street, Boston. 


The western section of the executive 
committee of the Pan-Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, representing the Presbyterians of 
the Western Hemisphere, met in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Nov. 15. A special commit- 
tee was appointed to bring before the 
governments of Great Britain and the 
United States the evils wrought by the 
sale of intoxicants and opium, and by 
the toleration of vice among the people 
of the colonies. 


A friend in Milton, N. Y., orders extra 
copies of the WomaAn’s JoURNAL of Nov. 
17, and writes: 

The article ‘A National Disgrace” should 
be published in the form of leaflets, and 
placed in the bands of every minister in 
our country, and every other person who 
has to do with creating public opinion. 
Your paper is so valuable, so fearless in 
its denunciation of the greatest evil we 





have to contend with, that I would scatter 
it all through our district, if it were possi- 
ble for me to do so. 

The Australian Woman's Sphere is the 
name of a bright new monthly paper, 
started at Melbourne, Victoria, which ad- 
vocates woman suffrage. Miss Vida Gold- 
stein is its editor. 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, of Orange, 
N. J, is chairman of the Committee on 
Entertainments at the Suffrage Bazar, and 
a fine entertainment will be given every 
evening. Miss Joanna D. Hartshorn, 
daughter of Mrs, Stewart Hartshorn, of 
Short Hills, N. J. (the newly elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs), will have charge of 
the Candy Table. Mrs. Hartshorn is a 
woman of wealth and prominence, who 
has just declared her adhesion to the suf. 
frage cause. 

There is pressing need of funds for the 
96 Armenian orphans in the orphanage at 
Groussa, under the care of the Rev. Gre- 
gory Baghdasarian and his wife. Mr. Bagh. 
dasarian has carried on this orphanage 
for the last twenty-five years, and some of 
his former pupils, now grown up and liv- 
ing in this country, and bearing a good , 
character here, testify to his self-sacrifice 
and devotion, and to the kindness with 
which they were treated during the years 
they spent in the orphanage, which is now 
in such need of help. Any one wishing to 
aid this good work may send contributions 
to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., 
Boston, by whom they will be forwarded. 


Rev. G. M. Hammell, of Harriman, 
Tenn., preached a scathing sermon, on a 
recent Sunday, on the huge burlesque 
‘Mother Hubbard Parade’’ by men of 
Wheeling on the eve of election, held in 
the name of Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Mr. Hammell said: “Of Mrs, Chapman 
Catt they knew nothing; enough that she 
advocates equality of suffrage under the 
constitution of the United States. A lady 
refined and liberally educated, a lady 
gifted in speech, the wife of a man of 
wealth and social standing, a lady of win- 
some personality, entitled to the respect 
of universal manhood, she is placed in 
ambiguous honor, because she accepts 
position as president of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association. .. The mosi contempti- 
ble creature who wore a Mother Hubbard 
that disgraceful night would lift his hat 
to her, if he met her on the thoroughfare; 
but, in a great swelling crowd, he merges 
himself in the multitude, and stultifies 
himself, because he may without fear of 
being thrashed.” 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management an- 
nounces ‘‘Nell Gwynn’’ during the com- 
ing week, and the remarkable character 
of this romantic play makes its success 
assured. An elaborate reproduction of 
old London interior architecture is a pro- 
nounced feature. Large crowds properly 
compose the tableaux, correctly costumed, 
while the leading characters are admira- 
bly impersonated. The dances and inci- 
dental music are pleasing. At the Mon- 
day matinee each patron will be given 
choice chocolate bonbons. On Monday, 
December 3, a spectacular melodrama, 
‘The Great Ruby,’’ will duplicate its orig- 
jnal presentation at the Adelphi Theatre, 
pondon. 

- > 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
Large and enthusiastic audiences, a va- 
ried programme, a brilliant vaudeville 
performance—that is the record of the 
week. Seldom have audiences warmed to 
specialties as do those of this week. It is 
a great laughing show. The Russell 
Brothers lead in this respect. Practically 
all of their dialogue is new, and just as 
funny as it used to be. 

Lavish applause is bestowed on the 
three Llelliotts, two men and a very tal- 
ented young woman, whose manipulation 
of that sweet.toned instrument, the harp, 
is marvellously sympathetic. The trio is 
extremely versatile, and unusually amus- 
ing. Shattuck, the ‘California Nightin- 
gale,”’ is insplendid voice. Clad firstin an 
elegant kimona, she sings ‘‘My Maid of 
Tokio,” delightfully. Then in black even- 
ing dress she sings the waltz song, ‘‘Queen 
of the Roses.”’ 

“Daniel in the Lions’ Den,”’ just set up 
in the Musée, is one of the most admi- 
rable specimens of waxen illusions ever 
constructed, and well worth critical in- 
spection. 














Boston & Albany. R R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


———_ ae Shore’’ 
Speci cial 
Via Lake Basse Via B ich. Oe: 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 P. » 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
‘ Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 * 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 4.» 
‘* Buffalo 11.40 * 
‘ Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 " 
** Chicago 11.50 “ 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 





Gen. Passgr. Agent. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
Sone Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


NELL GWYNN. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢e. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50, 


BOSTON Muse HALL 


“UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


2 =Aninstant = 13 
10.30 Success 10.80 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF NOV. 26, 
FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 ts. 


LADIES’ FURS | 
LADIES’ HATS 


Everything in FUR GOODS 
for Ladies. 


Order Work 


and 
































repairs of all descriptions at 


Reasonable Prices, 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 


in great variety. 





Strictly Reliable Goods Sold. 





GEO. L. GRIFFIN & SON, 


404 Washington Street, Boston. 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearersjof 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very stron 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cann 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 

Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or ves 

poeperies pt Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M 

Unique catalogues sent on application. 


‘SHADY HILL NURSERY 60, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ANTHONY 
Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D. C. 


Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
witb mages: on of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
€xpressly for this work or Washington’s famous 
woman photographer. ss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the Nationa) Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the C mmittee will fill all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Kazar Funo. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
gances to the Chairman «f the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M. FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street. 
Washington, D.C. 
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AN INDIAN SUMMER DAY. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


When gray November shadowed all the land, 
And June was but a distant memory, 
God touched the lifeless Summer’s helpless 
hand, 
And she awoke, and came to you and me. 


Then where the early snow began to fall 
On hill and moor, she walked with silent 
tread, 
Bidding her golden glory cover all,— 
Then vanished, like a spirit from the dead. 
— Youth's Companion. 
-_—-- 


IN THE CHAPEL. 


BY LLOYD MCKIM GARRISON. 


“** Ve came like water and like wind ye go. 
So spake the preacher. ‘Only yesterday 
In the cool grass beneath blue skies ye lay: 

To-morrow morning brings the storm and 

snow. 





oo 


**Ye who but now chased pleasure with hot 
breath, 
Must forth to battle with a world uncouth. 
Hope’s endless dave are done. Lo! in 
your youth 
Ye have lived out a life and died a death. 


*** Ve came like water.’ Has this meadow been 
Impoverished by your river's bitterness ? 
Or have ye, with a lingering, sweet caress, 

Lifted its flowers, and made its green more 

green? 


*** Like wind ye go.’ How are ye going hence? 
Where ye have passed do the fields bake 
with drouth? 
Or have ye blown upon them like the 
south, 
And left them lovelier for your innocence? 


“If ve have killed no flower, ye need not 
fear; 

If ye have nourished one, go forth content 

To the great life—ye know why ye are 
sent; 

Water and wind have done their errand 


here.”’ 
-—s oo 


HOW ONE WINTER CAME. 


BY W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


For weeks and weeks the autumn world 
stood still, 
Clothed in the shadow of a smoky haze; 
The fields were dead, the wind had lost its 
will, 
And all the lands were hushed by wood and 
hill, 
In those gray, withered days. 


Behind a mist the blear sun rose and set, 
At night the moon would nestlein acloud ; 

The fisherman, a ghost, did cast his net; 

The lake its shores forgot to chafe and fret, 
And hushed its caverns loud. 


Far in the smoky woods the birds were 
mute, 
Save that from blackened tree a jay would 
scream, 
Or far in swamps the lizard’s lonesome lute 
Would pipe in thirst, or by some gnarléd 
root 
The tree toad trilled his dream. 


From day to day still hushed the season’s 
mood, 
The streams stay ed in their runnelsshrunk 
and dry; 
Suns rose aghast by wave and shore and 
wood, 
And all the world, with ominous silence, 
stood 
In weird expectancy. 


When one strange night the sun like blood 
went down, 
Flooding the heavens in a ruddy hue: 
Red grew the lake, the sere fields parched 
and brown; 
Red grew tte marshes where the creeks stole 
down, 
But never a wind-breath blew. 


That night I felt the winter in my veins, 
A joyous tremor of the icy glow; 
And woke to hear the north’s wild vibrant 
strains, 
While far and wide, by withered woods and 
plains, 
Fast fell the driving snow. 


-_-- —_—_—_——— 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


HOW ONE HALF MEETS THE OTHER 
HALF HALF-WAY. 





A Thanksgiving Story. 





BY HANNA OTIS BRUN. 
Thanksgiving was coming, and Rachel 
Jones was not going to hold festival in 
her pretty mountain home, Sylvan-side, 
because she had nothing to be thankful 
for, she said. She had worked hard for 
everything she had ever got in life, had 
been honest, and loved her neighbor, but 
somehow the blessing of the just had not 
come to her in the way she had expected; 
so she had given up the belief that Provi- 
dence had any interest in her welfare, and 
had indulged in some bitterness toward 
the merciless systems of this world’s in- 
dustries. 

The occasion of her present distress 
was her poultry; for, notwithstanding her 
broad acres in fruit, she was quite de- 
pendent upon summer boarders and 
poultry-raising for a living. 

Mrs. Jones figured in the local circles at 
Skyland as the proprietress of a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar ranch (according to her own 
estimate), clothed in the cast-offs of town- 
folk, playing the prize role at “poverty 





parties,’ and turning a penny with her 
dairy, her poultry, her aeedle, and in any 
way that her versatile genius enabled her 
todo. In spite of her thrift she was al- 
ways in distress for some urgent necessity 
just beyond the reach of her purse. 
Whether it was piping the water from the 
spring, replacing her worn rag-carpets 
with ingrain, sending her adopted boy to 
school, or helping a poor relative across 
the plains to the Paradise of the Pacific, it 
was all the same, and must have to be 
wrestled for until obtained. 

Her discontent was not encouraged by 
her neighbors. When she related how she 
had been for weeks at a time without 
sugar or flour, and how she had worn her 
old thin shoes all winter, a buxom dame 
would be sure to meet her dolefulness 
with a cheery: ‘‘Fudge, Mrs. Jones, so 
have I! We country wives get mighty 
little money!” And she might have said: 
“Small comfort we will give our own class 
who have not the grit to bear it without 
grumbling.” 

Woman’s lot was much the same in Ra- 
chel’s half of the world, and those who 
could not bear it simply pulled up and 
went to town, located in some basement 
room near a shop or factory, and strug- 
gled for the coveted cash to the renuncia- 
tion of all the free gifts of God’s creation. 
Now it was her poultry problem that wor- 
ried her. It always had. The neighbors 
knew the story—it was an oft-told tale— 
and the boarders knew it, too. 

Her fine flock of corn-fed chickens was 
superior, She kept them into the fall as 
long as her money for feed held out; then 
she must needs cart them to town, and 
lump them off to a dealer for the price of 
common fowl, and most likely, before 
turning away, it was her ill-luck to see 
customers snapping them up at six bits 
apiece, She learned with bitterness that 
it costs more to sell a thing than to pro- 
duce it. Yet she was too far from market 
to have her customers and get her price; 
so, after all, the boarders were her main 
dependence. 

They came, the other half, from flats, 
from boarding houses, and hotels; they 
enjoyed her toothsome viands; they 
lounged in her shady bowers; they gos- 
siped over the latest news under her mil- 
lennial red-woods with as much flippancy 
as if they were not in the presence of the 
ages. They had various opinions of Ra- 
chel. To those who had chanced upon 
her in the kitchen in high temper, when 
the men had neglected to fetch water 
from the spring, or to help her with the 
churning, she was an old shrew; to others, 
who had listened to her pioneer tales, she 
was a heroine. Some lent a hand to the 
dish-washing and the berry-picking when 
Rachel was hard pressed; others gave her 
a slap in the face by way of reminder to 
which half she belonged; but they all 
agreed at the table that her fare was good 
and her cooking extraordinary. 

It was a change for them—this other 
half—who procured their food from the 
markets supplied from afar, their fuel only 
by means of long systems of transporta- 
tion, and their cooks from over sea and 
land, and who seldom got a smack of the 
real flavor of meats or garden sauce,— for 
them it was a change to partake of a mea] 
on the spot where these things grew nat- 
urally, and it lent appetite. 

But what has this about the other half 
to do with Rachel Jones’s Thanksgiving 
prospects? 

What, indeed, unless it had all added to 
her misery by ‘‘getting her ideas up’’? 

What, indeed, should they have to do 
with her, except during a few short weeks 
of the summer season, and then out of 
sight and out of mind? 

Time was when there might have been 
a bit of sentiment in a like case, when a 
dash of romance would gild the relation- 
ship of the two halves, and it might have 
fallen out in this wise: Upon the very 
morning of the féte day a coach arrives at 
Rachel’s door, and a coachman in livery 
proceeds to unload hampers, baskets, and 
packages, which prove to contain a com- 
plete repast,— not omitting cranberry 
sauce and plum pudding, —together with 
packages of warm and comfortable cloth- 
ing. The gift of my lady, upon whose be- 
neficent head are showered the eternal 
benedictions of Rachel. 

That would have scarcely suited her; 
no condescending patronage for Rachel 
Jones! A chance did come to her, how- 
ever, and in a way that was very gratify- 
ing. 

It had occurred to one family of the 
other half who had seen great possibili- 
ties in Rachel, that she might prove a 
resource in time of need. And as this 
was a year when money could not buy a 
cook, and the home festivals must be 
given up or some other way found, a 
bright idea struck one of them. 

“Could we not send for Rachel Jones to 
get up our Thanksgiving dinner?’ The 
motion was before the house for discus- 
sion. 

‘*We should have to transport her little 
open kitchen, her wood-pile, her berry 
patch, her grape vines, and her poultry, 








to have it at all like Sylvan-side,” was the 
first comment. 

“She would not know how to cook and 
serve things in our way, and she could 
not manage the coal range and lug fuel 
from the cellar,’’ objected another. 

“The fumes of a big dinner cooked in 
the house always spoil its relish,” said 
another, thinking of the balmy breezes 
that wafted through the dining-room and 
kitchen at Sylvan-side, keeping them al- 
ways fresh with the fragrance of the red- 
wood,—and, “Oh! the bother of a woman 
by the day!’’ 

“She would not come, anyway,’’ was 
the final verdict. 

“Why not have her send a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner by express? Roasted fowl, 
grape jelly, some of her famous cream 
cookies, and fresh butter and cream?”’ 
That was a suggestion that took with the 
majority; it favored Rachel’s idea of dis- 
posing of her supplies directly to the con- 
sumer, therefore she would be likely to 
be propitious; so plans began to be made 
out in detail. The feasibility of the thing 
grew under discussion and the philosophy 
of it became irresistible. Why should it 
be an affair involving all the complica- 
tions of trade, traffic, and labor problems, 
to bring together the materials and forces 
necessary to cook a dinner? Industry 
profits by natural advantages. The most 
successful mining is carried on where the 
ore is found in connection with abundant 
supplies of fuel for smelting; the best 
canneries are located where the fruit, fish, 
or vegetables are supplied at their best 
without transportation or storage. Why 
not locate the model kitchen where the 
principal food articles grow in perfection, 
where natural fuel literally piles itself 
into the fire-box, and where labor and 
skill all invite the master stroke to call 
together the elements and set tue wheels 
in motion for production,—one might say 
in this case (cooking being a fine art) for 
a Creation? Science also was favorable; 
for by the subtle processes of the chem- 
istry of cookery, the juices and flavors of 
the meats would be sealed in their perfec- 
tion. Preserved in air-tight wrappings, 
they would lose nothing of their savory 
essences even if a few hours intervened 
between the oven and the table. Even 
the heat might be conserved by packing 
the food in padded boxes of non-con- 
ducting material, and the dinner travel a 
few hundred miles and reach its destina- 
tion scarcely a degree below the ordinary 
temperature of serving. 

Here, then, was the solution of a vexed 
labor question; pure sweet country homes 
are the places for health and happiness! 
If back to these would turn the stream 
ever rushing to the town, how much less 
of misery the world would know! 

Women who might be queens in them, 
but who, for the lack of the little where- 
withal to keep their independence and 
gratify an ambition, leave what is dear to 
them and go forth into the world, finding, 
perhaps, only disappointment and ruin, 
if some plan might reach the needs of 
these, and replace their restlessness with 
contentment—some plan to give them a 
chance for enterprise, a place in the on- 
ward movement, and an interest in life 
beyond the daily round within their four 
walls, what far-reaching blessings might 
ensue! 

Sound in theory, surely! And perfect 
in practice the plan proved. Rachel re- 
sponded with alacrity to the proposition. 
The dinner arrived in due time, while the 
roast was still warm and the pie crisp. 
The fragrant repast brought with it the 
exhilaration and appetite of the moun- 
tains. The household was in a state of 
happy expectancy over the novel expedi- 
ent for averting a dubious holiday, and 
it was a real feast of Autolycus. There 
were no repulsive antecedents, no fumes, 
no worry, no failures on the part of the 
cook to mar the pleasure of the occasion, 
and there were consequent desires for 
many repetitions. 

For Christmas and for New Year’s 
Rachel had more orders. So perfectly did 
she master the arts of cooking and trans- 
porting her viands, that her dainty boxes 
had a great vogue with the other half, 
and at last she realized from her poultry 
according to her utmost expectations. So 
everybody was happy all round, and 
Rachel really would have acknowledged 
her good fortune with gratitude if there 
had not been a slip between the poultry 
dealings and the dearest object of her 
heart—the long-coveted convenience of 
having faucets in her house. Her adopted 
son took the money to town and bought 
himself a fiddle, a foot-ball, and a number 
one rifle; so she will have to wait until 
next season for laying the pipes from the 
spring. 

Stanford University, California. 
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A LADY VALUATOR IN AUSTRALIA. 








The appointment has been made and 
gazetted of the first sworn lady valuator 
in Victoria under the Transfer of Land 
Act, and she has taken the necessary oath. 
The lady is Miss White, land and estate 








agent of the Equitable Buildings, Collins 
Street. She made application recently 
to the Attorney General to be appointed a 
sworn valuator, and furnished testimo- 
nials and other evidence which satisfied 
the Minister that she was thoroughly 
qualified for the position. 

These valuators are necessary for the 
valuation for revenue purposes of lands 
which are to be brought under the pro- 
visions of the Transfer of Land Act, or for 
any other purpose connected with the 
Titles Office. 

It was necessary for Miss White to take 
the oath prescribed by the Act within 
fourteen days of the date of her appoint- 
ment, before she could execute any of the 
duties of the office. Accordingly, before 
the Chief Justice in chambers, she took 
the following oath: 

“TI, Letty Isobel White, do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully and honestly 
and to the best of my skill and ability 
make any valuation required of me under 
the provisions of the Transfer of Land 
Act, 1890.’’ 

Among those who testified to Mr. 
Irvine as to Miss White’s fitness for the 
post were the Chief Justice, the Speaker 
(Mr. Mason), Mr. W. H. Embling, M. L.C., 
and the heads of many of the leading 
financial and comme.cial institutions of 
Melbourne,—Australian (Melbourne). 

AN ELECTION-DAY INCIDENT. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 7, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A conversation which has just occurred 
in my home, in regard to yesterday’s elec 
tion, may be of interest to your readers, 
as illustrating the beauty of our election 
laws. The persons engaged in it were the 
mistress of the house, and an old colored 
man, half blind, who is employed occa- 
sionally for some chores, because of long 
service and of faithfulness to the extent of 
his ability. 

‘*Well, uncle, did you vote yesterday?” 

‘*Yes’m, yes’m, I voted.” 

‘*For whom did you vote?” 

‘Well, well, I dunno his name; you 
know I don’ bofer ’bout dat much.”’ This 
with great hilarity. 

“What ticket did you vote?” 

‘Well, I voted” —much hesitation here— 
“T voted de Union ticket.” 

**You did? How did you know how to 
do it?” 

**Why, some culled man I know went in 
de box wid me an’ tole me to put a mark 
by somebody’s nose,”’ 

‘*‘Whose nose was it?’’ 

‘*Well, I dunno, but dey tell me ’twas 
old Uncle Abe Linkum’s nose. You know 
I ain’ got much time to spen’ here no mo’ 
an’ it don’ make much difference to me. 
I couldn’ see, you know, an’ I can’t read, 
but I spec’ ’twas all right;’’ this with 
much giggling and apparent enjoyment. 
THE MISTRESS. 
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RURAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The census returns tell us that Massa- 
chusetts is better supplied with public 
libraries than any other State, there being 
only seven towns which have no public 
library. Some of the libraries and read 
ing rooms in the country towns and vil- 
lages are small and struggling, and would 
be grateful for any papers and magazines 
which might be given them. Suffragists 
ought not to neglect this method of 
spreading their principles. Back numbers 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, tha Woman’s 
Column, the Union Signal, and the Club 
Woman, which are now gathering dust on 
cupboard shelves and in attics, would be 
thankfully received. Even if the papers 
and magazines are back numbers, they 
will be new to these country libraries, 
which are not able for the most part to 
take many papers and magazines regularly. 

Bundles of papers and magazines se- 
curely tied up (not sealed), weighing four 
pounds and under, can be sent very cheap- 
ly by mail. The only address needed is, 
e.g., ‘To the Public Library, Chester- 
field, Mass.”’ The name of the librarian is 
not necessary. Let every Massachusetts 
suffragist try this method of disposing of 
the back numbers of her suffrage papers. 
Nearly every one can think of some coun- 
try town or village library which would be 
glad of papers and magazines. Country 
people, as a rule, read more than city peo- 
ple, because they do not have theatres, 
concerts, lectures, and social entertain- 
ments to occupy the long winter evenings. 

Sending suffrage literature to country 
libraries is one of the best methods of 
reaching the scattered population of rural 
districts, who, from the nature oi the 
case, are difficult to reach through public 
meetings. 

Last, but not least, country people in- 
terested in woman suffrage could aid very 
materially in the Fairs held to raise money 
to advance the principle. The rural 
population could gather minerals, pressed 
ferns, and autumn leaves, bittersweet, 
evergreens of all sorts, such as laurel, 
ground pine, mistletoe, and holly, Christ- 
mas trees, and pots of fresh ferns, such as 















maidenhair and the sword or evergreen 
fern, and many other country products 
with which city people like to deco. 
rate their houses. On the seashore, sea- 
weeds, Irish moss, seashells, and the like 
could be collected and sent to the Suffrage 
Bazar. Designs suitable for Christmas 
decorations could be made of evergreens, 
These decorations of evergreens and pot. 
ted ferns will add to the attractiveness of 
the Fair, and, as fast as sold, could be re. 
placed by fresh ones held in reserve, thus 
“killing two birds with one stone.” We 
suffragists do not get nearly as much help 
out of the rural districts as we might, if 
we would only distribute more literature 
among them, and thus interest country 
people in our principles. We might be so 
helpful to one another, if we would takea 
little pains! This mutual service would 
not cost much money, only a little time 
and effort. 8. 8. V. 
Blandjord, Mass. 


—e- 


TAMPA’'S EARLIEST LIVING PIONEER. 


The first settlement of Tampa, Fla., by 
white inhabitants was in the spring of 
1823. Three families came at that time 
from Central Florida, and selected sites 
for homes in the wilderness bordering on 
the Hillsboro river and bay. One of these 
families was that of Levi Collar, of Massa- 
chusetts, A daughter of his, Mrs. Nancy 
Jackson, who was then eight years old, is 
still living here, in comparative health 
and vigor, having been a resident of this 
vicinity for nearly eighty years. She 
alone is left of the original settlers. Thus 
the vista of the past of this city, as seen 
by her, is more extended than that of any 
other living witness. 

Her experiences have been many and 
tragic. In fact her life began in tragedy, for 
the year of her birth, 1815, was one of the 
bloodiest in the terrible Indian wars that 
early devastated fair Florida. A veritable 
reign of terror prevailed, and young Levi 
Collar, with his bride of a year, and all 
white settlers near St. Mary’s River, fled 
for their lives. While thus fleeing, Nancy 
was born at a deserted house by the way, 
Her family escaped harm, while many 
others perished at the hands of the pursu- 
ing Indians. 

Eight years later, when the Collars 
came to Tampa, a military garrison had 
just been established here, and the few 
Indians of the locality were friendly or 
not openly hostile. The Collars built 
themselves a home a few miles down the 
bay, cleared a farm, and soon became 
prosperous, 

In speaking of her early opportunities 
for education Mrs. Jackson says: ‘Of 
course there were no schools here then. 
What instruction I had was got by the 
fire-place and by home-made candles. 
Fortunately, a man in my father’s employ 
had considerable learning, and our mother 
made our tasks short, that we might have 
time for study. We recited to him when 
his day’s work was done. We studied 
diligently, and did the best we could. 
But we took time for many a sail in our 
little skiff. We all knew how to row, and 
many a time we children used to row to 
the mouth of the river, under the shade of 
the palmettos, and play in the water, 
or gather ‘coon-oysters.’ Sometimes we 
would take lunch from home and have our 
crab or oyster roast in great style. I tell 
you,’ and here her face lighted up, ‘‘those 
were the happiest days of my life!”’ 

The transition from these peaceful, 
happy years came suddenly. In the fall 
of 1835, a friendly Indian warned them 
that hostile Indians were preparing to 
burn and pillage the houses of all the 
white settlers, The warning came only in 
time for them to escape with their lives to 
the garrison, where two small companies 
of soldiers were stationed. Nothing of all 
their hard-earned accumulations was 
saved. Soon the reddened sky above their 
burning house told them that their flight 
was none too soon. 

This was the opening of fresh nostili- 
ties. Presently the order came for one of 
the two companies at the tort to move at 











Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales ! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 


Hoovb's PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Brose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Arion NE BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy EB. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
Jouanat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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once to Fort King. Major Belden, in com- 


mand of one company, would not face 
what he considered certain death for him- 
self and men. Major Dade would not be 
called a coward. He would ‘‘die first.’’ 
In Mrs, Jackson’s words, ‘‘These things 
were said in my hearing, just at our 
door. My sister and I sat up all night 
and made one hundred sacks for powder 
for Major Dade and his company. The 
soldiers stood in a line, while the Major 
and his officers bade us all good bye. His 
words at parting were very brave, and 
tears were in many eyes. Before they 
were half way to Fort King, the Major 
and all his men but one were massacred. 
That one was left for dead, but afterward 
managed to crawl away, and survived to 
tell the story.’’ 

The settlers, who were at the garrison 
with only one small company of soldiers, 
were now in constant fear of death. They 
lived in small tents, not daring to go out, 
orto cook a mouthful, and subsisted on 
government rations of dry bread and 
water. The heads and shoulders of the 
Indians could be seen moving about over 
the bluff. It was a glad day when Gen- 
eral Gaines came with soldiers to their 
relief. Later, when General Jesup was 
in command at Fort Brooke, the Collars 
were invited to occupy rooms in his quar- 
ters, and the kindness and even deference 
shown them, are recalled by Mrs. Jackson 
with evident pleasure and vot a little 
pride. ‘If we had been the family of a 
general,” said she, ‘‘they could not have 
done more. We would have been thank- 
ful for mere shelter. A floor to sleep upon 
would have been a luxury. But, instead, 
we found clean hay beds and new blankets 
with the United States mark upon them, 
My sister and [—quite proud young ladies 
then—felt awfully lifted!’ 

But sickness was prevalent among the 
soldiers, and the Collars were not exempt. 
Four of the younger children died. The 
mother sickened, and had it not been for 
the attention and services of Dr. Robert 
Jackson, probably she, too, would have 
died. Dr. Jackson is described as a re- 
markably fine looking young man, gentle- 
manly and even distinguished in manner; 
a West Point student in government em- 
ploy as compounder of medicines and sur- 
gevn’s chief steward. 

Appreciating with grateful heart the 
services he had rendered them, Mrs, Jack- 
son explains: “Somehow, I don’t know 
how, I fell in love with the steward. Natu- 
rally we all liked him, and I was quite 
infatuated. No more so, I believe, than 
he was with me; and though my people 
did not think it quite right for me to 
marry till the war was over, they did not 
seriously object.””. They were married in 
September, 1836, and Dr. Burns, chief 
surgeon, had a room in the hospital va- 
cated, whitewashed, and fitted up for the 
bride, it being the best available place in 
the garrison. 

Here she was cognizant of all that was 
being done in the hospital. The dead and 
wounded were brought in and cared for, 
Dr. Jackson dealing out the medicines 
and assisting in determining whether the 
injured were living or dead. Mrs. Jack- 
son relates instances in which, by his skill 
and tender, judicious care, the lives of 
many whom the surgeon-in chief had 
pronounced hopeless were saved. 

At this time General Taylor was in 
command, and Mrs. Jackson’s acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Taylor, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Wood, the wife of one of the sur- 
geons, is remembered with pleasure. 
These two ladies became especially inter- 
ested in Mrs. Jackson, and bestowed many 
kindnesses upon her, her first baby being 
dressed in a dainty robe which Mrs, Wood 
had given her. 

In 1838, when active hostilities were 
suspended, Dr. Jackson, at his own re- 
quest, was relieved of military duty, and, 
with his wife and child, began life as a 
civilian. Later, he built a house as a 
“squatter’’ on the west bank of the Hills- 
borough River, near where its waters flow 
into the bay. Here, thankful for a peace- 
ful life, they improved and planted and 
beautified a considerable tract of land, 
which is even to-day called by the older 
residents Jackson’s Point. 

September, 1848, found the family still 
there, with five little ones about them, 
prosperous and happy. One day a strong 
wind arose. More and more furious it 
grew, until it developed a tidal wave of 
alarming proportions. The water over- 
flowed its banks as never before, and the 
immense steam-ways near their home 
were washed off their piers and were 
afloat. Mr. Jackson had taken the older 
children to a little store near by, to divert 
them and to relieve their mother of their 
care; but, realizing that danger was 
threatening the home, he sent an employee 
to bring Mrs. Jackson and the baby away. 
The man made all haste to give her warn- 
ing. She snatched her baby, asleep on 
the bed, and, with it in her arms, the 
man steadied her down the steps, lest she 
be blown off ber feet. He turned, hoping 
to save some valuables, but, before he 





could re-enter the house, it was struck by 
the surging timbers of the ways, knocked 
off its foundations, and sent whirling into 
the waves like a spinning top, and, in an 
incredibly short time, was out of sight 
down the bay. 

“So thankful were we,” says Mrs. Jack- 
son, “that our lives were spared, we could 
not mourn for what we had lost, though 
everything went— money, valuables, bridal 
gifts, and all. We were never able to find 
anything of any value.” 

A little tightening of the tension of their 
endeavors, with a good record for honesty 
and economy, helped them across the 
straits of this misfortune, and in course 
of time another house was built, a little 
further from the river’s bank. From this 
time till the beginning of the Civil War, 
the life of Mrs. Jackson was no more 
eventful than that of many another wife 
and mother. Sons and daughters, eight 
in number, blessed her life, and upon her 
rested mainly their rearing and education, 
as their father’s health was much broken. 
Private schools were expensive, but that 
was not allowed to be a barrier to their 
education. Economy, even deprivation, 
in other directions could be borne, but 
not in this. After the private schools 
came college courses, to the full extent 
compatible with their resources. 

Tampa, fortunately, was not the scene 
of bloody conflicts during the Civil War. 
Fort Brooke was held by the Confederates, 
while Union war vessels gave menace 
near by, causing a constant feeling of in- 
security and often of alarm, The enlist- 
ment of two of Mrs. Jackson’s sons in the 
Confederate army was to her a sore trial. 
In her own words the scene of the enlist- 
ment of one of them is pictured thus graph- 
ically: 

When my John enlisted, I thought I 
could not have it so. His father was sick 
at the time, and I knew they were to be 
sworn in that day. I slipped out with 
just my sunbonnet on my head, and start 
ed to go over to where the boys were in 
camp. John was under age, only a school- 
boy, and I was his mother, and was going 
to forbid their taking him away. When I 
got near enough, I saw them ail in a line 
with their hands raised to be swornin. I 
knew I was too late. I nearly fainted. I 
stopped where I was, under a tree, and 
finally got back home, Father saw there 
were tears in my eyes, and asked me what 
was the matter. I managed to tell him. 
He tried to comfort me, telling me he did 
not believe Captain Thomas would have 
paid any attention to me, if I had got 
there before they were sworn in. 

Neither medical skill, nor the constant, 
unremitting attentions of the faithful 
wife could save the father and husband to 
the realization of his earnest desire to see 
the warended. He died abouta month be- 
fore its close. Nearly forty years have 
passed since then. Time and the growth 
of the city have wrought inevitable 
changes. Portions of Mrs. Jackson’s 
homestead have been sold to accommo- 
date the needs of a growing city. Jack- 
son’s Point, that was, now embraces the 
finest residences in Tampa. Mrs. Jack- 
son still retains as her home a portion of 
the original homestead, and her youngest 
son resides with her. She has watched 
the growth of Tampa from its smallest be- 
ginnings to its present 29,000 population. 
She has seen it the arena of bloody Indian 
wars, and of the Civil War. She has re- 
cently seen gathered here the uniformed 
troops, and has witnessed the military 
pomp and parade; has heard the too- 
familiar drum-beat and bugle-call, prepar- 
atory to engagement in the Spanish- 
American war. She has seen her favorite 
city the chosen place for the great Tampa 
Bay Hotel, the most finely equipped in 
the world. She is even now watching 
with interest the deepening of channels 
and construction of public buildings 
which will push Tampa with long strides 
toward her rightful place of high rank 
with American cities. 

And now a word about this woman of 
remarkable experiences, as she is seen by 
her neighbors and friends to-day. She is 
slender in form, straight as an arrow, with 
a face retaining much of the beauty once 
unmistakably hers. Her smoothly-combed 
hair is more brown than gray, and she is 
not much dependent on glasses. Her 
manner is sprightly, and her conversation 
is in refined, well-chosen English. She 
is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but, believing that she will never 
be asked at the ‘“‘pearly gates’’ as to her 
denominational connections, she more 
often attends the Baptist Church, which 
is nearer her home, Although nearly 86 
years old, she looks after the details of 
her housekeeping to a large extent, pre- 
ferring to be busy, that she may not grow 
old too fast. Fine needlework and bed- 
quilts of unique patterns, finished with 
embroidery, ate still her delight. These 
she makes for her children and friends, 
whose kindly attentions she greatly appre- 
ciates. Her sons and daughters, some of 
them scattered far from her, feel a just 
pride in such a mother, mingled with ten- 
der lovefand solicitude for her declining 
years. 

Of her own past experiences she says: 





‘*I can hardly realize, as I tell over my 

past life, that lam the person that I am 

talking about.”’ CynTaia K. Farr. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
VIOLETS AMID FALLING LEAVES. 
Farrrax, 8. C., Nov. 14, 1900. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

My paper, the Fairfax Enterprise, of Nov. 
7, had a local, headed, ‘‘Speaking in the 
Chureb.”’ 

It was a mere mention of our Belle 
Kearney’s work here in Fairfax, and did 
not hint at the three days’ work “yours 
truly’ had put in, in the way of calls on 
the neighbors, interviews with leading 
citizens, getting out attractive notices 
(big pink placards at cross roads, as well 
as in the towns of Allendale and Fairfax), 
to let the people know that “a young 
Mississippi woman was actually going to 
voice a plea for temperance in the Luth- 
eran Church at Fairfax.” Some of our 
folks that “live so far from the big road,” 
think that Iam the only woman given to 
such “tricks’’ as ‘speaking in public,” 
“wanting to vote,” and “being down on 
that ‘comforting thing’ they hide away 
in closets and coat-tail pockets’’—yclept 
“dead-shot whiskey.” 

But, ‘‘Gracious sakes! Here was ano’ her 
one arrived on the train, and her name 
was ‘Miss Kearney’—not married, no, sir.” 

You ought to have seen how they stared 
at us! Beile didn’t notice nor mind—but i 
did, being a sensitive small dot, you recol- 
lect. We had alarger crowd to “hear the 
woman speak”’ than had been out this year 
to hear preaching from men. Of course I 
had a good deal to say, introductory re- 
marks, collection speech, etc. I’m in 
hopes Belle will write up her South Caro- 
lina experiences for my sake; then all 
your hearts will go out to me in my so 
nearly single-handed fight! 

But yet there are many glorious women 
in this State. One I have in my mind 
just now is Mrs. Sara Aldrich Richardson, 
of Columbia, the daughter of a judge and 
sister of one of our most eminent men, 
Senator Robert Aldrich. Some years ago 
Mrs. Richardson went with her husband 
to live on a rice plantation owned by him 
in the lower part of South Carolina, in 
Hampton County. It was a desperately 
lonely place. To go there was to Mrs. 
Richardson what exile from Paris was to 
Madame de Stael. It meant the wasting 
of her gifts of wit and repartee, the graces 
of a social leader lost in a desert land. 

And yet, to-day, Mrs. Richardson looks 
back on that plantation episode, with an 
environment of colored people, as having 
given her a glorious opportunity to work 
for the uplift of humanity. For the truth 
was that the negroes on those plantations 
near the coast were hardly civilized, 
having been left to themselves after the 
war. The brutality of the men was 
especially manifest in the treatment of 
their wives. Wife-beating was universal 
among them, and the wages of the 
wives were invariably appropriated by 
the husbands. On pay-day (which was 
Saturday), the earnings of the women 
were spent by these men for intoxicating 
drinks. In their drunken state they made 
night hideous with their outbursts of 
blasphemous abuse, and the brutal beat- 
ings which they habitually bestowed on 
the miserable mothers of their children. 

Mrs. Richardson, with her strong intel- 
lect and warm heart (which had involun- 
tarily sympathized with our efforts for 
women's ballot before the Constitutional 
Convention in 1895 in Columbia), felt to 
the core of her heart the wrongs and deg- 
radation suffered by these poor colored 
women, who had indeed only exchanged 
one form of slavery for another even 
harder to bear. 

She held a council with her husband, 
and they determined to stop the outrages. 
Mrs. Richardson’s busband was well liked 
by the colored people, and they had recog- 
nized in him the embodiment of that will- 
power and brain-force which carry weight 
in government, 

Captain Richardson informed the men 
on a Monday morning that he should put 
the names of their wives on his pay-roll, 
and settle with them, according to their 
work; and furthermore that the men were 
not to interfere with their wives’ earnings, 
under penalty of being expelled from the 
plantation. Also he said that “thereafter 
he would see to it that every wife-beater 
should be arrested and lodged in jail at 
Hampton as a lawbreaker.”’ 

There was much grumbling over the 
new regulations, and woman’s rights, thus 
construed, occasioned deep-seated dis- 
content. Mrs. Richardson heard two men 
discussing the matter. One said: “I calls 
it monsous hard dat we uns no fur git de 
money what we’se oun wives done work 
fur and yearn’t. And, clar to Gord, I calls 
it onreasonable dat we can’t lick de women 
dat ’longs to us—us oun wives.” 

This undertow of dissatisfaction came 





to the surface one Sunday, when the cap- 
tain and his wife, on returning from a 
drive, found an awe-stricken group gath- 
ered about the piazza of their residence, 
where lay the bleeding body of a young 
negro woman, who had been beaten al- 
most to death by her husband. A state- 
ment was made and sworn to by the class 
leader and others, and, while Mrs. Rich- 
ardson cared for the sufferer, the captain 
searched for the husband; caught him in 
hiding, arrested him, and carried him to 
jail at Hampton. This practically stopped 
the practice of wife beating, and in the 
grateful hearts of the women Mrs. Rich- 
ardson busied herself sowing seeds of 
self-respect, cleanliness, and industry. 
She was to them the good genius of a bet- 
ter life than they had ever known, and 
their gratitude was touching. They in- 
deed looked up to her as to a patron 
saint, calling for her advice in sickness, 
and following ber directions in the man- 
agement of their simple homes, the mak- 
ing of their clothes, and the government 
of their children. It was truly beautiful 
to see this grand dame, so fitted to shine 
in the highest circles, working to make life 
easier to the lowly. 

On moving back to Columbia, Mrs, 
Richardson found a new field for the ex- 
ercise of her bright mind and kind heart, 
She inaugurated plans for a town library, 
under the name of “Lend a Hand,” which 
soon secured a local habitation in a room 
given the members by the city council, in 
the building where its meetings were 
held. These ladies inaugurated the trav 
elling library system in South Carolina. 
They were helped by the Society for the 
Promotion of Practical Progress, and 
reached a point where their alliance was 
sought by a masculine organization, char- 
tered for a Public Library. 

While the question of the union of the 
two library associations was pending, a 
fire broke out in Columbia, destroying the 
building in which the Lend a Hand met, 
and all the accumulation of books and 
curios collected by the society perished in 
the flames. About sixty volumes were 
saved by Mrs. Cramer, Mrs. Richardson's 
most efficient co-worker. The members 
of the Lend a Hand plucked up their spir- 
its, however, and only agreed to the per- 
sistent wooing of the Public Library men 
to unite with them on condition that they 
should have women representatives on 
the board of directors, and that Mrs, 
Cramer should be librarian of the two or- 
ganizations, which should retain their in- 
dividual names, and that women should 
be eligible to office in the Association as 
well as men. 

Now, was not this highly educative in 
establishing the principle of the equality 
of the sexes? Mrs. Richardson says, “A 
large proportion of the books now in cir- 
culation in the Lend a Hand Library, at 
Columbia, S. C., are the gifts of generous 
friends at the North.” She particularly 
dwelt on their latest gift, the works of 
Hawthorne and George Eliot. 

Another sweet violet to add to my clus 
ter I have culled from Zangwill’s latest 
story, ‘‘The Mantle of Elijab,” which has 
been running in Harper's Magazine, and 
was finished in the November number. 
Among its ‘‘conclusions’’ occur the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘‘I will never rest till 
we get Female Franchise, The men have 
failed to produce civilization. The great- 
est nations are thinking only of the hegem- 
ony of the world, and how much of its 
territory they can snatch. It is time for 
women to take aturn. We must be every- 
thing, even legislators.”’ 

The heroine of the story, Lady Allegra 
Broser, in the winding-up, concludes that 
she ‘‘had been wrong to look to a man to 
carry on her father’s work of peace and 
amity; no Salic law forbade a spiritual 
mission to fall on a woman’s shoulders; 
there was no exclusive inheritance through 
the male. Was not this the only thing 
she was fit for—action on large lines? 
Woman’s mission was to struggle for 
ideals of love, pity, te .\derness.”’ 


“So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in beauty born of us, 
And fated to excel us,as we pass 
In glory that old darkness.”’ 
VIRGINIA D, Youna. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Page 376) 








THE best protection against fevers, 
pneumonia, diphtheria, etc., is in building 
up the system with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Marxet in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIAL: 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ey 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs ang 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Seaeiee Cars are attached to 
Passenger ins, and their popularity is eviden 
that we offer the best. ~~ -” 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fuld 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L, LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Chotula, ‘ 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
98 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
q(90-Cilm, 








ViaXockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde _ 
Wavrerloo, Webster City, Fort Oiler eee 
City, Denison and Counci) Bluffs, e 


NUALE’ DAILY SERVIC 


Bunet-iorary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 


reclining chair cars. bining cars. — 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


“i DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


». EK. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen®d. 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER.... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintainin 

ard of excellence unsurpasse 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Ed} 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorade 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 





The tenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey W. S. A. was held at Moorestown, 
Nov. 13 and 14. There was a large attend- 
ance and great interest. This convention 
was the best yet held by the Association, 
and is the first which has extended over 
two days. Its signal success was due to 
careful planning on the part of those hav- 
ing it in charge. The Moorestown League 
made the preparations so well that every- 
thing worked smoothly. The visiting 
delegates were much pleased with their 
reception, and with the cordial hospitality 
extended. The W. C. T. U. gave the use 
of their building, the executive sessions 
being held in the small bal] in the morn- 
ings, and the public sessions in the large 
hall on Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noon and on Tuesday evening. 

The president, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, presided. The presence of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, National President, 
added greatly to the attractiveness of the 
convention. Mrs, Lucretia L. Blanken- 
burg, president of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation, gave her time and valuable ser- 
vice to both days. 

The opening session was devoted to a 
consideration of the plan of work out- 
lined by the National body. Mrs. Hall 
especially commended the idea of raising 
funds for State work. She reminded her 
hearers that in the past, New Jersey bad 
given liberally to work in other States 
where a special campaign was being car- 
ried on. Thus a considerable contribu- 
tion had been sent to Kansas, and several 
huudred dollars to Oklahoma. She said 
that while it was no doubt best to expend 
the greater part of the funds raised in the 
State in places where special work was 
being done, it was also important to keep 
a sum sufficient to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the work in New Jersey. This 
includes the issuing every year of a circu- 
lar letter to the 300 newspapers of the 
State, reminding the women in rural dis- 
tricts to use the rights of school suffrage 
still belonging to them, namely, the right 
of voting on all questions coming before a 
school meeting, save only the election of 
school trustees. A number of substan- 
tial school-houses in New Jersey owe 
their existence to the votes of women 
added to those of men. 

The importance of press work was em- 
phasized, and the friendly attitude of the 
newspapers noted. Most papers are glad 
to take articles relating to equal suffrage, 
provided they contain news. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Miss Susan W. 
Lippincott, president of the Moorestown 
Association, made an address of welcome, 
responded to by the State President. 
Fraternal greetings were extended by 
Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, by Mrs. L. H. 
Morris for the Moorestown W. C. T. U., 
and Mrs. Catherine B. Lippincott for the 
Grange. An interesting symposium fol- 
lowed, in which Mrs. W. J. Pullen, presi. 
dent of the Camden Association, Mrs. 
Blankenburg, and Miss Mary Philbrook, 
of Jersey City, took part. Mrs. Minola 
Graham Sexton, president of the Political 
Study Club of Orange, described the for- 
mation of that vigorous club. 

In the evening, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt made an eloquent address. A sub- 
stantial collection bore witness to the in- 
terest and sympathy of those present. 

On the morning of the 14th, reports 
were received from the Essex County 
Convention, the Orange Political Study 
Club, the Plainfield, North Plainfield, 
Camden, and Moorestown Leagues, and 
from the secretaries, treasurer, and audit- 
ing committee. These showed that the 
State Association has held two meetings, 
one to elect delegates to the National 
‘Convention in Washington, D. C. New 
Jersey sent her full quota of delegates, 
and her president, by invitation, read a 
farce showing the illogical position of the 
remonstrants. This farce has been pro- 
duced in Boston by the College Equal 
Suffrage League, and will soon be acted in 
California and Missouri. 

A circular letter was sent out last sum- 
mer by the State President, urging New 
Jersey suffragists to work for the National 
Bazar. Encouraging reports were given, 
showing active work for this Fair by 
women in different sections of the State. 
Moorestown will probably send the finest 
display, consisting of handsome sofa 
cushions, a great variety of bags made of 
rich silks and satins of exquisite colors, 
embroidered purses with costly silver 
clasps, and a number of useful articles in 
addition. 

The president announced that it would 
be impossible for her to be a candidate for 
reélection, owing to the pressure of home 
cares and literary undertakings. Among 
the latter is a life of Laura D. Bridgman, 
the famous blind deaf-mute, who was 
educated by Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
Mrs. Hall’s father. Mrs. Hall felt that 
after eight years of service, it was better 
that she should retire, although she did 
#0 with great regret. She still intends to 





do much work for equal suffrage. The 
officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Minola Graham Sexton, Orange; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. J. Pullen, Camden; 
corresponding secretary, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey, East Orange; recording secretary, 
Miss J. H, Morris, Moorestown; treasurer, 
Mrs. G. M. Jefferey, South Orange; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Mary C. Barrett, Sharpstown. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Mary V. Grice, 
president of the New Jersey Council of 
Mothers, made an urgent plea in behalf of 
women on Boards of Education. Mrs. 
Grice herself is School Trustee in River- 
ton. With great earnestness, she pleaded 
the cause of the children, and the need of 
having the mother sex represented in all 
educational councils, Mrs, Catt answered 
many questions from tbe Question Box. 

Mrs. Hall read a paper on “The Ameri- 
can Woman in the American Home,”’ 
taking the ground that the bestowal of 
the rights of citizenship on the feminine 
sex would make them more serious, and 
give them a greate: sense of responsi- 
bility. The result, she thought, would be 
to make women live in theirown country, 
instead of spending their lives in board- 
ing houses in Europe, and in their own 
homes, rather than in hotels. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey spoke on the Bazar, 
and also in praise of the work done by the 
retiring president. Under her adminis- 
tration, five auxiliary societies and two 
study clubs have been formed, a campaign 
for a constitutional amendment restoring 
to women the right to vote for school 
trustees carried on, yearly circulars issued 
to the women voters, urging them to use 
the right of school suffrage, and many 
State and local meetings held. The Asso- 
ciation was in its infancy when Mrs. Hall 
took the presidency. It has greatly in- 
creased in strength and membership, and 
is now on a firm foundation. 

The new president, Mrs. Minola Graham 
Sexton, is an earnest worker, a woman of 
intellectual and executive ability. Under 
her administration it is hoped the Asso- 
ciation will greatly prosper. F. H. 


-_-- ——— 


MICHIGAN. 


At the 13th annual meeting of the De- 
troit E. S. A., held Nov. 10, at the home 
of Dr. Mary S. Willard, 114 Henry Street, 
the treasurer reported that during the 
year $266.43 has been expended, leaving a 
balance of $40.78. 

During the past few weeks the local or- 
ganization has been preparing goods for 
the National Bazar, and expects to send 
about 100 articles of various kinds. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur; 
first vice-president, Hon. T. W. Palmer; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Sarah P. Skin- 
ner; third vice-president, Mrs. Gertrude 
Milton; fourth vice-president, Miss Maude 
Starker; fifth vice-president, Mrs. E. 
Norine Law; sixth vice-president, Mrs. 
Harriett J. Boutelle; seventh vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jas. David; recording secretary, 
Dr. Mary S. Willard; corresponding secre 
tary, Mrs. Mary B. Folsom; treasurer, 
Miss Lillian J. Richards; executive com- 
mittee, Helen P. Jenkins, Harriett J. Bou- 
telle, Dr. G. S. Banks, Miss Sarah Peters, 
Mrs. A. B. Rodda. 

The election of girls as officers of the 
Senior High School Class of Grand Rap- 
ids, marks an epoch in its history. One 
of the disgusted and defeated Senior boys 
said to one of the girl officers: ‘‘This is 
the work of the Anna Shaw Club!’ 
The class of 1901 has one hundred and 
thirty-four students, ninety-one of whom 
are girls. When the usual Phi Sigma- 
Independent combination had posted its 
offering, and Mu Delta Sigma and Gamma 
Delta Psi had nominated their tickets, 
the girls of the class, who have hitherto 
had but little to say in the posting of 
nominations, decided to take a hand 
themselves. They held a mass meeting 
and nominated a complete ticket. When 
the ballots had been counted, the girls’ 
ticket had left all others far in the rear. 
Grace Smith was chosen class president, 
Fern Richardson, vice-president, Flora 
Van Vranken, secretary, Carol Holt, 
treasurer, and Marcia Heath, a repre- 
sentative of the girls’ sorority, Gamma 
Delta Tau, sergeant-at-arms. This is the 
first ‘‘woman’s government” since 1896. 





At the last meeting of the Independent 
Women Voters’ Association of Detroit, 
the committee on education recom- 
mended that the association take up the 
study of national, State, and city govern 
ment. This was adopted, and at the 
next meeting papers will be read on 
“City Mayor; How Elected, Powers, Ap- 
pointees, Salary,’’ etc., and ‘Common 
Council; How Elected, Duties,” etc. Sev- 
eral new members were admitted. The 
election of school inspectors for the dif- 
ferent wards, at the spring election, was 
discussed. A letter of thanks was or- 
dered sent to Hon. Edwin Henderson, 
chairman of the Democratic county com- 
mittee, as follows: 

Dear Sir—We, the Independent Wom- 





en Voters’ Association of Detroit, hereby 
express our heaity appreciation, and ex- 
tend our thanks to you for your thought- 
fulness and kindly consideration in pro- 
viding a way whereby not only the mem- 
bers of that association, but all the wom. 
en of Detroit, could show that they are 
equally interested with their busbands 
and brothers in the great political issues 
of the day. 

The meeting held at the Detroit Opera 
House, Nov. 2, must have been gratifying 
indeed to your committee, in bringing 
together such an intelligent and inter 
ested andience of women. 

While the Republican party carried off 
the trophies in this election, we beg to 
suggest that the Democratic party, in its 
subsequent platforms, recognize the 
claims of women to equal suffrage with 
men in all matters of government. If a 
liberal tendency, such as we have sug- 
gested, become the teaching of your 
party, the best elements of civilization, 
present and future, will rally around its 
standard, and it will be heralded as the 
wise deliverer of one-half our race. 
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VERMONT. 


In the Vermont Senate, last Tuesday, 
two bills providing that women should 
have places on the boards of trustees of 
State Institutions were killed. The bill 
granting municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women was reported adversely by the 
Senate Committee, 
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WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Life is worth something on Sundays in 
Washington, since the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery bas opened its doors to the public, 
free, from one to four o’clock P. M. To 
go and wander among the marbles, the 
bronzes, and the pictures, even if one has 
little taste, liking, or knowledge of art, is 
a refreshment in itself. To say the least, 
it helps to brush away the density of 
ignorance, and to bring into the prosiest 
of lives a bit of the glamor of the imagina- 
tive world which, since the world began, 
has characterized the followers of the 
artistic craft, be he or she a musician, a 
sculptor, a painter, a worker in bronze, or 
a writer. 

Mrs. Browning has expressed it for us 
in ‘Aurora Leigh:”’ 

“Tf a man could feel, 

Not one day in the artist’s ecstasy, 

But every day, feast, fast, and soontng day, 

The spiritual significance burn throug 

The Slevegty pate of material shows, 

Henceforward he would paint the globe with 
wings.’’ 

Certainly it is a fact, gleaned from my 
own personal observation, as well as from 
reading, that the artist, pure and simple, 
gets more happiness out of his life than 
he who follows other and more lucrative 
occupations. Take the outpourings of 
the mind of George Du Maurier, as given 
in ‘‘Peter Ibbetson,” ‘‘Trilby,’’ and ‘*The 
Martian.”’ You may criticise them severe- 
ly as works of fiction, and say what an 
incongruous mass of nongense; but as for 
the revelation of the artist’s love for his 
art, his craft, that you find on almost 
every page. Yet how was Du Maurier’s 
life chiefly spent? In grinding out car- 
toons for the weekly columns of Punch, to 
express it somewhat vulgarly. But he 
was in love with his art, in spite of its 
limitations, and his profuse use of the un- 
restricted art of writing in later years 
only emphasizes his love for his chosen 
craft. 

In this morning’s Times, James Henry 
Moser’s account of the Fifth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Washington Water Color 
Club, now being held in the Hemicycle 
Room of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, de- 
serves careful reading. With a pardon- 
able modesty in one who heads the Exhi- 
bition in point of prize honors, Mr. Moser 
omits all mention of his own work. In 
this Exhibition, Mr. Moser exhibits: none 
but landscapes, which is something of a 
departure from his earlier style, by which 
he made himself once best known as a 
portrayer of the negro character. 

Two landscapes of his impress the eye 
and mind as masterly executions; one, 
“The Approach of Twilight,” and the 
other, ‘‘Showery Weather.’”’ You think 
of the sunset hour when you see that 
gold-tinted cloud in the clear sky of 
Moser’s simple landscape; the somewhat 
sombre green of the foliage suggests the 
close of day. You look and wonder why 
it is so satisfying and restful. You forget 
to inquire or think about the medium, 
whether of oil or of water. When you leave 
it you find your eyes returning again and 
again towards it and its companion pic- 
ture of ‘‘Showery Weather,’”’ which gives 
a sky full of rain closing down on moun- 
taintops. But the simplicity of treatment 
reveais the touch of a master. 

In near proximity, stand out the two 
ambitious works of Miss Thompson, the 
pastelist, a portrait of her brother, Mr. 
Thompson, and the very effective one of 
‘Portia’ which, with ‘Summer,’ by Mrs. 
Robert Coleman Childs, constitute the 
leading features of the Exhibition. 

To some of us it is a revelation of pastel 
as a medium, having always associated its 
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Everything in FURS 





Y “Everything in Furs” we mean that we have in 
stock a full line of FUR GOODS of every descrip- 
tion and price, and that we carry an assortment of 

SELECTED SKINS of all kinds, which for quality and 
variety are acknowledged to be unexcelled in this city. 





By our GUARANTEE we mean that our goods are 
made in our own workshops, under our own supervision, 
and that we hold ourselves personally responsible for 
their style, fit, and workmanship. 





SPECIAL SALE 


CLUSTER SCARFS AND SIUFFS 
In Black Marten, Lynx, Sable Fox, Mink, 
$8.00 to $25.00. 
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use with pale, washed-out representations 


of men and women. Here, on the con- 
trary, is seen the depth of color of oils. A 
rich red robe, a decorated red background, 
and chestnut hair form a striking setting 
to the somewhat worldly, worn features of 
Portia. 

You wish that Miss Thompson had se- 
lected almost any other heroive from the 
Gallery of Famous Fictitious Women than 
Portia for the personality of her painting, 
for who could ever think of Shakespeare's 
Portia except as in the first blush of 
youth; that youthfulness made more 
marked by the ripeness of mind and intel 
lect, which were her heavenly endowed 
gifts? Mr. Moser mentions some five or 
six women pastelists, which leads to the 
wonder if women are selecting this medi- 
um from its economy of timein using and 
preparing, rather than time-honored oils. 

You leave the Gallery with vivid im- 
pressions of the pastel work, and pass 
almost unnoticed the water colors de- 
scribed by Mr. Moser with painstaking 
and minute care, The ‘Eyes of Pauguk’’ 
(Hiawatha), by C. L. Bull, is a small, low- 
keyed picture, of decorative character, 
that makes you long to see a bold, large 
canvas, or an entire wall, painted by the 
same bizarre hand. What is it but a con- 
ventionalized grouping of tigers, with 
gleaming eyes the chief notes of color, in 
an eight-by-ten bitof space? Could he get 
the same effect in a large way? You wish 
to see him try. The price of the work is 
$75. The range of the prices is reasona- 
ble, and many sales should be made from 
this interesting Exhibition. 

By a curious freak of association, the 
mention of eyes causes a leap from pic- 
tures to realities, across the gulf of things 
into the living world of men. Now and 
then an eye is seen that suggests vistas of 
power. Such an eye belongs to the present 
Director of the Census, W. R. Merriam. 
There is a directness of gaze that impresses 
upon you that you are in the presence of 
an unusual and unused force, which will 
be equal to all emergencies, till you wish 
to see the latent possession put forth in all 
ofits strength. Are such eyes possessed by 
men who succeed in reaching the prizes 
of political preferment? President Mc- 
Kinley has them, although his pictures do 
not give that impression. It would be no 
surprise to see Mr. Merriam one of the 
future candidates for the presidency. 

Is the star of empire westward? Do 
men reach heights by accident? No, 
it is not the rule; they must climb, and 
strive, and stumble many atime. But 
the life wel] lived makes more possi- 
ble the prize, which circumstances and 
conditions will help to bring to the grasp 
and the attainment of him who aspires. 

ADELAIDE WILSON. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SoMERVILLE.—The Annual! Meeting of 
the League was held Nov. 7, at the house 
of Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, honorary 
president, There was a large attendance, 
and a hopeful spirit prevailed. Mrs. Lowe, 
in welcoming the company, spoke of the 
steady advance of the cause. The report 
of the year’s work showed eight regular 
monthly meetings held, four with speak- 
ers and two business meetings. At one of 
the other two ‘Mr, Lex”? was read, with 
comments and discussioa following. At 
the other Mrs. Lowe read selections from 
her poems. Three special evening parlor 
meetings have also been held. At the 
first the president read ‘‘The Tragedy of a 
Widow’s Third,” to a large and interested 
audience. It made a strong impression. 





Many were touched by the pathos of the 
closing scene, aud all present seemed to 
feel that a law making such a situation pos- 
sible must be unjust. At the third evening 
meeting Mrs, Boland spoke on the *‘Eco- 
nomic Independence of Women” The 
Superintendent of Literature has distrib- 
uted 416 pages of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
and 556 pages of suffrage leaflets. One 
public meeting was held in December, 
under the auspices of the League, and 
speakers of both sexes urged women to 
register and vote. As the result, about 
forty names were added to the list. Com- 
mittees were appointed for most of the 
wards, with a view to the election of 
women to the school board. One woman 
was elected, and another received a hand- 
some vote. The election of officers was 
postponed until the adjourned annual 
meeting to be held Nov, 21, at the house 
of Mrs, A. P. Boyer. Music and refresh- 
ments followed the business. The follow- 
ing programme has been prepared for the 
coming year : Dec, 5, Mrs. Albertina Hay- 
ward, ‘‘The Indifference of Women’’; Jan. 
2, Mrs. S. A. Davenport, “Aristocratic 
Tendencies of Women’’; Feb. 6, Mrs. Fan- 
nie L. Leavitt, West Medford, ‘Shall We 
Have Military Drill in our Public Schools’’? 
March 6, Sam Walter Fuss, ‘The Twen- 
tieth Century”; April 3, Miss Mary Ware 
Allen, ‘‘How Women Vote”; May 2, Busi- 
ness meeting. S. A. DAVENPORT. 


Concorp.—The League held its annual 
meeting Oct. 27. The officers of last year 
were reélected, save Miss Ellen Adams, 
our secretary. She has left town for the 
winter, and Mrs, Julia Hosmer was chosen 
in her place. The League has lost two 
devoted members, Miss Sarah Stowe and 
Mrs. John Barrett. For years they have 
given it their cordial and hearty support, 
and we shall greatly miss them. I fancy 
we are beginning to feel like ‘‘The Old 
Guard,” and think much of our thinning 
ranks, Articles for the National Bazar 
were promised, and open meetings for 
the winter were proposed. Several sub- 
scriptions for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL were 
obtained. c. B. J. 


WARREN.—The League held its annual 
meeting Nov. 14, and elected Mrs. Phebe 
Stone Beeman president. The other offi- 
cers were reélected. A contribution of 
$5 was voted to the Lucy Stone Table, 
and members are busy making things for 
the Bazar. These will include some very 
pretty and tasteful dolls’ hats, made by 
Mrs. Hitchcock, and paper-cutters made 
of wood from the farm on which Lucy 
Stone was born, contributed by her niece, 
Mrs. Beeman. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Msas. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is ro in Pex order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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